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1902. 

COUNCIL  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


OFFICERS. 

PRESIDENT, 
HON.  JAMES  M.  BECK. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS, 

CHARLES  H.  RICHARDS,  D.  D.,      THEODORE  FROTHINGHAM. 

TREASURER,  SECRETARY, 

CLARENCE   H.   CLARK.  JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD. 

CHAPLAIN,  PHYSICIAN, 

KERR   BOYCE  TUPPER,  D.  D.        CHARLES    P.   TURNER,    M.  D. 


DIRECTORS. 
ONE  YEAR.  TWO  YEARS. 

STEPHEN   W.  DANA,  D.  D.,  JOHN   H.   CONVERSE, 

JOHN   SPARHAWK,  Jr.,  THOMAS   E.   CORNISH, 

DR.  HERBERT  M.  HOWE,  EDWARD   P.   BORDEN, 

GEORGE  MATHER  RANDLE.  JOSEPH    G.    DARLINGTON. 

THREE  YEARS. 

ROLAND  G.  CURTIN,  M.  D,  JUSTUS  C.  STRAWBRIDGE, 

HAROLD  GOODWIN.  THEODORE  N.  ELY, 


COMMITTEES. 
ON  ADMISSION  OF  MEMBERS. 

THE  FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENT,  THE  SECRETARY, 
DR.  H.  M.  HOWE,  JOSEPH   G.   DARLINGTON, 

JOHN  SPARHAWK,  Jr.,  HAROLD  GOODWIN. 

FINANCE. 

ALL  THE  OFFICERS  EXCEPT  THE  CHAPLAIN  AND 

PHYSICIAN. 

CHARITY. 

THE  CHAPLAIN  AND  PHYSICIAN, 
STEPHEN  W.  DANA,  D.  D.,  GEORGE  MATHER  RANDLE, 

ROLAND   G.    CURTIN,   M.D.,  JUSTUS  C  STRAWBRIDGE. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 
THE   SECOND   VICE-PRESIDENT, 
EDWARD  P.  BORDEN,  THOMAS  E.  CORNISH, 

JOHN  H.  CONVERSE,  THEODORE  N.  ELY. 
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PRESIDENTS. 

HON.  E.  A.  ROLLINS 1882-84. 

H.    L.    WAYLAND,    D.  D 1885-88. 

GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN,  D.  D 1889-90. 

HON.  CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH 1891-94. 

JOHN  H.  CONVERSE   1895-96. 

STEPHEN  W.  DANA,  D.  D 1897-1900. 

HON.  JAMES  M.  BECK 1901-02. 


FIRST  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

HON.  HENRY  M.  HOYT 1881-84. 

B.    H.    BARTOL 1885-88. 

STEPHEN  A.   CALDWELI 1889-90. 

JOHN   H.   CONVERSE 1891-94. 

STEPHEN   W.  DANA,  D.  D..... 1895-96. 

RICHARD  A.  LEWIS 1697. 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS . 1898-99. 

E.  BURGESS  WARREN  1900. 

CHARLES   H.   RICHARDS,   D.  D 1901-02. 


SECOND  VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

REV.  DANIEL  R.  GOODWIN,  D.  D 1881-82. 

STEPHEN  A.  CALDWELL 1885-88. 

JOHN  H.  CONVERSE 1889-90. 

N.  PARKER  SHORTRIDGE   1891-94. 

RICHARD  A.  LEWIS 1895-96. 

E.   BURGESS   WARREN 1897-99. 

HON.  JAMES   M.   BECK 1900. 

THEODORE  FROTHINGHAM 1901-02. 
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SECRETARIES. 

REV.  H.  CLAY  TRUMBULL,  D.  D 1881-82. 

HON  CHARLES  EMORY  SMITH 1883-90. 

JOSEPH   P.   MUMFORD 1891-1902. 


TREASURER. 

CLARENCE  H.  CLARK 1881-1902. 


CHAPLAINS. 


REV.  GEORGE  DANA  BOARDMAN,  D.  D 1881-84. 

REV.  WILLIAM  P.  BREED,  D.  D 1885-89. 

REV.  STEPHEN  W.  DANA.  D.  D 1890-94. 

REV.  CHARLES  H.  RICHARDS,  D.D 1895-1900. 

REV.  KERR  BOYCE  TUPPER,  D.D 1901-02. 


PHYSICIANS. 

E.  B.  SHAPLEIGH,  M.  D 1881-84. 

CHARLES  P.  TURNER,  M.  D 1885-1902. 


DIRECTORS. 

J.  E.  KINGSLEY 

HENRY  WINSOR  

DANIEL  HADDOCK,  Jr 

STEPHEN  A.  CALDWELL 

G.  A.  WOOD 

AMOS   R.  LITTLE 

LEMUEL  COFFIN   

SAMUEL  M.  FELTON 

GEORGE  F.  TYLER 

FRANK  S.  BOND 

N.   PARKER  SHORTRIDGE 


881-90. 
881-89. 
881-89. 
881-84. 
881-83. 
881-91. 
881-94. 
881-84. 
881-84. 
881-82. 
881-1901. 


TREASURY, 


Clarence  H.  Clark,  Treasurer,   in  account  with  the  New 
England  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

1900.     Dec.  1.    To  balance  cash $2,473  97 

To  amount  received  from  members: — 

Initiation    fees    130  00 

Annual  dues   852  00 

Life  membership   100  00 

Fidelity  Trust  Company,  interest 52  69 

$3,608  66 

By  paid  sundry  bills $497  85 

"      Dinner   Fund    475  70 

By   balance   cash 2,635  1 1 

$3,608  66 

1001.     Nov.  26.     To  balance  cash  deposited  with  Fidelity  Insur- 
ance, Trust  and  Safe  Deposit  Company $2,635  n 


C.  H.  CLARK, 

Treasurer. 

Audited   December   30th,    1901,   and   found  correct,    showing   balance 
in  hands  of  Treasurer,  $2635.11. 

(Signed)         THEODORE  FROTHINGHAM, 
JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD, 

Audit  Committee. 
II 


CLARENCE     II.    CLARK 
Treasurer,    1881-1902. 


PROF.  GEORGE  F.  BARKER  1881-82. 

RICHARD  A.  LEWIS 1883-94. 

CHARLES  D.  REED 1883-84. 

HENRY  LEWIS 1884-86. 

LUCIUS   H.  WARREN 1884-92. 

HON.  E.  A.  ROLLINS 1885. 

JOHN  H.   CONVERSE 1885-1902. 

JOSEPH   P.   MUMFORD 1885-90. 

HAROLD  GOODWIN    1885-1900-02. 

JOSEPH   W.   LEWIS 1885-88. 

H.    W.    PITKIN 1887-88. 

H.   L.   WAYLAND,   D.  D 1889-93. 

THOMAS    E.    CORNISH 1889-1902. 

ATWOOD  SMITH   1889-91. 

WILLIAM    B.    BEMENT 1890-91. 

EUG'ENE  DELANO 1891-95. 

EDWARD   P.   BORDEN 1891-1902. 

W.    D.   WINSOR    .  .1891-1900. 

EDWARD    L.    PERKINS 1892. 

P.    P.    BOWLES 1892-93. 

J.    R.    CLAGHORN 1892. 

LUTHER   S.   BENT 1893. 

JOHN  SPARHAWK,  Jr 1893-1902. 

E.   BURGESS   WARREN 1893-96. 

DR.  HERBERT  M.   HOWE 1894-1902. 

THEO.  FROTHINGHAM 1894-1900. 

HON.  CHARLES   EMORY  SMITH 1895-1901. 

LINCOLN  GODFREY   1895-98. 

CHARLES  A.   BRINLEY 1896-1901. 

HON.  JAMES  M.  BECK 1899. 

HON.  GEORGE  F.  EDMUNDS 1900-01. 

STEPHEN  W.  DANA,   D.  D 1901-02. 

GEORGE  MATHER  RANDLE 1901-02. 

JOSEPH    G.    DARLINGTON 1901-02. 

ROLAND  G.   CURTIN,   M.  D 1902. 

THEODORE   N.    ELY 1902. 

JUSTUS   C.   STRAWBRIDGE 1902. 
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OBJECTS  OF  THE  SOCIETY. 


'  I  ^HE  New  England  Society  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  was 
*•       organized  in  1881,  for  charity,  good  fellowship,  and  the 
honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 


TERMS  OF  MEMBERSHIP. 


Initiation  Fee   $5  00 

Annual  Dues,  after  the  first  year 3  00 

Life  Membership  50  00 

Payable  after  election. 

Any  male  person,  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  native,  or  a 
descendant  of  a  native  of  any  New  England  State,  of  good  moral 
character,  is  eligible  to  membership. 

The  widow  or  child  of  a  member,  if  in  need  of  it,  is  entitled 
to  five  times  as  much  as  he  may  have  paid  in  the  Society. 

The  friends  of  a  deceased  member  are  requested  to  give  the 
Secretary  early  information  of  the  time  and  place  of  his  birth 
and  death,  with  brief  incidents  of  his  life,  for  publication  in  our 
Annual  Report. 

Address, 

JOSEPH  P.  MUMFORD, 

Secretary, 

No.  313  Chestnut  Street. 
12 


R  E  V.     II .    L.    VVAYLAND,    D.  D. 
President,   1885-88. 


A  BRIEF  HISTORICAL  SKETCH 

OF  THE 

NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


*T"^HE  present  "New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania"  is  the 
-*■  third  organization  of  its  kind  to  be  located  in  Philadelphia. 
On  the  3d  of  January,  1816,  the  first  permanent  organization, 
consisting  of  "persons  of  good  moral  character,  natives  of  New 
England,  their  male  descendants,  and  such  other  persons,  na- 
tives of  New  England,  as  may  be  admitted,"  and  subsequently 
known  as  "The  New  England  Society  of  Philadelphia,"  adopted 
its  constitution.  This  Society  continued  in  active  existence  until 
May,  1827,  when  it  was  dissolved,  and  its  funds  distributed  among 
charitable  institutions. 

Thirty-one  years  later,  in  January,  1858,  another  society 
with  similar  aims,  and  known  as  "The  Sons  of  New  England  in 
Pennsylvania,"  came  into  existence,  and  was  maintained  until 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War,  when  its  existence  was  terminated 
by  the  vicissitudes  of  those  stirring  times,  by  removals  and  deaths. 
The  present,  the  third,  organization,  known  as  the  "New  Eng- 
land Society  of  Pennsylvania,"  was  formed  on  January  nth, 
1881,  at  the  residence  of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Clark,  in  West 
Philadelphia.  It  was  not  until  the  20th  of  October  following, 
however,  at  a  meeting  in  Parlor  C  of  the  Continental  Hotel, 
that  a  Constitution  and  By-Laws  was  adopted,  and  officers  and 
directors  elected. 
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Though  separate  and  distinct  from  each  other,  and  divided 
by  a  wide  gap  of  years,  yet  the  last  two  societies  have  been  di- 
rect and  legitimate  successors  of  the  first  or  parent  organiza- 
tion of  eighty-six  years  ago.  Each  organization  had  the  same 
aims  and  objects;  each  was  composed  of  the  children  of  New 
England,  and  each  strove  "to  honor  a  worthy  and  historic  ances- 
try." Although  the  continuity  of  organization  has  been  broken 
twice  by  a  lapse  of  years,  yet  those  gaps  have  been  bridged  by 
unity  of  purpose  and  the  heritage  of  a  common  ancestry,  bonds 
which  link  the  present  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1902  indissolubly  with  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  in  Philadelphia  of  A.  D.   1816. 

Carefully  preserved  in  the  custody  of  one  of  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  present  organization,  its  honored  Treasurer,  Mr. 
Clarence  H.  Clark,  is  a  well-worn,  leather-bound,  yellow-paged 
minute  book;  the  official  record  of  the  first  New  England  So- 
ciety. Any  member  fortunate  enough  to  peruse  its  pages  can- 
not but  be  impressed  with  the  spirit  of  charity,  patriotism,  God- 
liness, and  reverence  for  a  noble  ancestry  which  pervades  the 
record  of  its  proceeding.  All  those  sterling  qualities  which  have 
marked  the  early  life  of  New  England,  which  is  a  part  of  the 
heritage  of  its  sons  and  daughters,  and  whose  possession  renders 
the  children  of  the  pilgrims  unique  among  the  elements  of  popu- 
lation of  this  Republic,  are  reflected  in  the  time-stained  pages 
of  this  rare  record. 

The  first,  or  original,  New  England  Society  was  the  out- 
growth of  that  unique,  beautiful,  and  appropriate  annual  occa- 
sion, the  ancient  New  England  Thanksgiving  Festival  which  this 
Society  so  worthily  perpetuates.  It  was  one  of  the  features  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  Society  of  1816.  Article  8  of  that  docu- 
ment sets  forth  that,  "At  the  stated  meeting  in  November,  the 
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Society  shall  appoint  a  day  which  shall  be  celebrated  as  a 
Thanksgiving  festival,  by  a  special  dinner  and  other  appropri- 
ate exercises."  The  minutes  of  the  old  Society  tell  how  faith- 
fully the  Thanksgiving  Festival  was  observed  during  the  years 
of  its  existence. 

These  same  time-stained  pages  of  the  olden  record  tell  more 
than  this.  In  the  history  of  the  three  societies  there  has  been 
maintained  a  strikingly  high  moral  and  intellectual  standard 
among  its  members.  Only  once,  so  far  as  is  known,  has  there 
been  any  defection  from  this  high  standard,  and  then  in  the  case 
of  a  member  of  the  first  Society,  who  was  promptly  expelled 
and  his  name  blotted  from  the  list  of  those  who  signed  its  con- 
stitution. 

Adherence  to  the  customs  of  the  forefathers  has  been  one 
of  the  most  striking  features  of  each  one  of  the  three  New 
England  Societies  in  Pennsylvania.  The  annual  festival  of 
Thanksgiving  was  the  one  great  occasion  when  the  sons  of  New 
England  publicly  renewed  their  allegiance  to  and  love  for  the 
home  and  customs,  the  fidelity  and  freedom  of  their  ancestors. 
This  significant  paragraph  appears  in  the  minutes  of  the  New 
England  Society  in  Philadelphia,  on  December  2d,   1816: — 

"On  Motion  It  was  resolved,  That  for  the  purpose  of  demon- 
strating to  our  Friends  and  Relations  in  New  England  that  in 
removing  from  the  Land  of  our  nativity  We  have  not  forsaken 
the  laudable  customs  and  maxims  of  our  Forefathers  the  Com- 
mittee of  Arrangements  for  the  late  Dinner  be  instructed  to 
insert  in  the  public  papers  an  appropriate  notice  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  Annual  Festival  of  Thanksgiving  by  this  Society 
on  the  28th.  of  November." 

The  feature  of  every  Festival  was  an  address  delivered  by 
some  member  of  the  Society,  historical  or  otherwise,  and  deal- 
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ing  with  New  England,  its  people,  its  customs,  its  struggles,  and 
its  triumphs.  Throughout  every  one  of  these  addresses  there 
breathed  a  patriotism  as  pure  and  elevating  as  that  which  fired 
the  forefathers  to  subscribe,  regardless  of  consequences,  to  the 
immortal  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Among  the  orators  of  that  early  day  at  the  annual  Thanks- 
giving festival  were  Charles  Chauncey,  Nathaniel  Chauncey, 
Dr.  Joseph  P.  Nancrede,  Rev.  Ezra  S.  Ely,  Enos  Bronson,  Dr. 
George  McClellan,  and  William  T.  Dwight. 

That  the  affairs  of  the  early  organization  were  not  con- 
ducted without  an  exhibition  of  certain  New  England  charac- 
teristics is  exhibited  at  various  places  in  the  records  of  that  day 
with  charming  candor.  Thus,  at  the  meeting  on  May  3d,  1819, 
Mr.  Enos  Bronson  was  called  upon  to  deliver  an  address.  Mr. 
Bronson  replied  that  he  was  unprepared,  having  never  been  no- 
tified of  his  appointment.  The  records  demonstrated  the  gentle- 
man's blamelessness,  but  the  Secretary  has  left  this  minute  to 
posterity : — 

"Resolved  that  the  apology  of  E.  Bronson,  Esq.,  be  ac- 
cepted." 

This  led  to  a  resolution  that  all  addresses  thereafter  should 
be  delivered  annually  instead  of  semi-annually. 

Another  oddity  in  this  same  connection  was  the  address 
of  Dr.  George  McClellan.  On  the  evening  of  May  7th,  1822, 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  extended  to  the  orator,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  secure  his  notes  and  have  the  address  published. 
This  committee  reported  as  follows: — 

"The  Committee  appointed  to  present  the  vote  of  thanks 
to  Dr.  McClellan  and  request  a  copy  of  his  address  for  publi- 
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cation  reported  that  they  had  performed  their  duty   and  that 
the  Doctor  politely  declined  furnishing  a  copy." 

The  modesty  of  Dr.  McClellan  is  almost  incomprehensible. 
The  anniversary  orations  of  the  first  Society  were  published  in 
pamphlet  form.  Imagine  now,  fellow  members,  an  orator  at 
one  of  our  Thanksgiving  Festivals  politely  declining  to  permit 
his  remarks  to  be  embalmed  in  the  annals  of  this  organization! 

The  festivals  of  the  early  Society  were  undoubtedly  charac- 
terized by  exhibitions  of  good-fellowship  and  good  cheer,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  annals  of  that  time.  The  meetings  were  held 
variously  at  the  City,  Judd's,  and  Evans'  Hotels,  the  Indian 
Queen  Tavern,  and  at  Carpenters'  Hall.  Frugality  and  economy 
prevailed,  as  we  find  by  a  statement  in  the  minutes  of  the  Society's 
semi-annual  meeting  of  December  14th,  1820,  which  directs: — 

"The  price  of  the  dinner  may  be  previously  fixed  and  such 
reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  appropriated  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  same  as  the  Secretary  may  deem  expedient." 

The  annual  dinner  of  1825  may  be  taken  as  a  sample.  The 
minutes  of  the  meeting  preceding  it  contained  this  paragraph: — 

"On  motion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  Society  have  a  Thanks- 
giving dinner  on  the  24th.  instant,  and  Messrs.  Chester,  Dwight, 
Bond,  Perkins  and  Dr.  J.  G.  Nancrede  were  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  make  the  necessary  arrangements.  The  price  for  each 
individual  to  be  one  dollar  and  the  surplus  to  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  funds  of  the  Society." 

But  while  good  fellowship  and  the  cultivation  of  friendly 
intercourse  between  men  of  common  ancestry  was  a  leading 
feature  of  the  first  Society,  the  noble  attribute  of  charity  was 
its  foundation  stone.     Here  and  there  in  the  records  are  to  be 
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obtained  verification  of  this  fact.  Thus  it  was  provided  in  the 
Constitution  that  on  the  dissolution  of  the  Society  its  funds 
"without  diminution  or  defalcation  shall  be  transferred  in  equal 
shares  and  become  the  property  of  the  Female  Charitable  So- 
cieties which  may  then  exist  within  the  City  and  County  of 
Philadelphia."  And  this  article  13  of  the  Constitution  was  in- 
violable for  all  time.  Here  and  there  through  the  reports  of 
the  financial  officers  are  to  be  found  detailed  expenditures  for 
charitable  purposes.  It  was  a  beautiful  trait  of  the  early  New 
England  residents  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  which  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  and  is  being  upheld  and  sustained  by  our  present  or- 
ganization. One  of  the  meetings  adopted  the  following  reso- 
lution : — 

"That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  presented  to  Mr.  Chester 
Bailey  for  the  relief  afforded  James  Creecy  in  promoting  his 
journey  towards  his  native  state  by  furnishing  him  with  a  passage 
free  of  expense  in  the  Citizens  Coach  to  New  York." 

The  total  number  of  members  in  the  first  Society  who  sub- 
scribed to  its  Constitution  during  the  eleven  years  of  its  exist- 
ence was  one  hundred  and  thirty-three.  In  reading  over  the 
roster  which  followed,  one  is  struck  by  the  preponderance  of 
historic  New  England  names  and  the  frequency  of  Biblical  sur- 
names so  popular  in  New  England  families  in  their  early  history. 
Thus  Gideon,  Otis,  Giles,  Newton,  Jonathan,  Josiah,  Elihu, 
and  Asaph  are  associated  with  family  names  that  will  ever  re- 
main a  part  of  the  history  of  the  great  Republic. 

The  facts  concerning  the  second  organization,  known  as  the 
"Sons  of  New  England  in  Pennsylvania,"  are  difficult  of  access. 
Very  little  is  known  concerning  it.  Its  members  were  mostly 
men  of  mature  or  middle  age  who  have  long  since  passed  from 
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their  sphere  of  influence  to  the  higher  life.  That  it  was  a  flourish- 
ing organization  is  known  from  the  fact  that  it  was  in  exist- 
ence for  about  four  years.  It  was  organized  in  1858,  and  held 
meetings  at  intervals  until  the  Civil  War  reached  its  height. 
Enlistments,  removals,  deaths,  and  waning  interest  led  to  its 
dissolution. 

Animated  by  the  same  feelings  which  controlled  Charles 
Chauncey,  Thomas  Lyman,  Horatio  Bigelow,  Gideon  Fairman, 
Otis  Ammidon,  and  their  fellow  organizers  of  the  New  England 
Society  of  1816,  a  little  company  of  gentlemen  met  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Mr.  Clarence  H.  Clark,  at  Forty-second  and  Spruce 
Streets,  West  Philadelphia,  on  Tuesday  evening,  January  nth, 
1881,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  present  organization.  The 
late  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland  acted  as  chairman  of  this 
preliminary  meeting,  and  Rev.  Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  sec- 
retary. 

The  outcome  of  the  discussion  was  the  appointment  of  a 
committee,  with  Mr.  C.  H.  Clark  as  chairman,  S.  M.  Felton, 
D.  Haddock,  Jr.,  E.  A.  Rollins,  George  F.  Tyler,  Rev.  Dr. 
George  Dana  Boardman,  and  N.  Parker  Shortridge,  to  prepare 
plans  for  a  permanent  organization  and  report  at  a  subsequent 
meeting.  Nine  months  elapsed  before  the  organization  com- 
mittee found  it  suitable  to  report. 

On  the  evening  of  October  20th,  1881,  the  gentlemen  inter- 
ested met  in  Parlor  C  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  where  the  plans 
of  the  committee,  including  Constitution  and  By-Laws,  were 
adopted,  and  officers  and  directors  elected.  The  lines  of  the  first 
Society  were  closely  followed  in  the  organization,  with  such  modi- 
fications as  the  change  of  times  and  circumstances  demanded. 
Thus,  instead  of  four  or  five  vice-presidents,  the  first  list  of 
officers  contained  but  two,  with  one  chaplain  and  one  physician, 
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instead  of  two  each,  as  had  been  the  order  in  the  Society  of 
1816.  The  Directors  in  the  present  organization  take  the  place 
of  the  Stewards  in  the  older  Society.  The  list  of  officers  and  di- 
rectors elected  at  the  first  meeting  is  as  follows: — 

President,  Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins;  Vice-Presidents,  Hon.  Henry 
M.  Hoyt,  Daniel  R.  Goodwin,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.;  Secretary,  H.  Clay 
Trumbull,  D.  D.;  Treasurer,  Clarence  H.  Clark;  Chaplain,  George 
Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.;  Physician,  E.  B.  Shapleigh,  M.  D.; 
Directors,  J.  E.  Kingsley,  Henry  Winsor,  Daniel  Haddock,  Jr., 
Stephen  A.  Caldwell,  G.  A.  Wood,  Amos  R.  Little,  Lemuel 
Coffin,  Samuel  M.  Felton,  George  F.  Tyler,  Frank  S.  Bond, 
N.  Parker  Shortridge,  Prof.  George  F.  Barker. 

All  of  the  essential  features  of  the  Constitution  of  the  first 
or  original  Society  have  been  maintained  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  present  organization.  The  charitable  feature  is  broad  enough 
for  every  purpose,  and  provides  that  a  proportion  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  Society,  not  exceeding  three-fourths,  may  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  relief  of  unfortunate  persons  of  New  England 
origin.  The  widow  or  children  of  a  deceased  member,  if  in 
need,  is  entitled  for  five  successive  years  to  an  annuity  from  the 
Society's  fund  equal  to  the  full  amount  which  such  member  shall 
have  actually  paid  into  its  treasury. 

The  organizers  of  the  present  Society  look  beyond  the 
present.  By  a  liberal  policy  it  is  hoped  to  attract  members  suffi- 
cient in  number  and  influence,  as  the  years  go  by,  to  make  the 
Society  perpetual;  but  if,  for  any  reason,  after  a  failure  for 
three  successive  years  to  hold  annual  meetings,  or  a  majority 
of  the  members  deem  it  best,  the  Society  shall  be  declared  dis- 
solved, the  Treasurer  shall  transfer  all  moneys  and  properties 
of  the  Society  to  the  Society  of  the  Medical  Department  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  for  its  exclusive  use  forever. 
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It  is  also  fittingly  provided  in  the  Constitution  and  By-Laws 
that  the  annual  Festival  shall  be  held  on  the  22(1  of  Decem- 
ber, the  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  By  this 
action  the  Society  perpetuates  during  all  the  years  of  its  exist- 
ence that  event  so  potent  in  the  history  of  our  country,  and  so 
memorable  in  all  the  annals  of  time. 

The  meetings  of  the  Society  have  been  held  with  recurrent 
regularity  every  year  since  1881.  Presidents  and  ex-Presidents 
of  the  United  States,  heroes  and  statesmen,  eminent  divines, 
distinguished  journalists,  manufacturers  and  railroad  kings,  au- 
thors, and  men  of  mark  of  the  Nation  distinguished  in  every 
walk  in  life,  responding  to  the  invitation  of  the  Society,  have 
broken  bread  at  its  board  and  scattered  the  gems  of  oratory 
before  the  organization  with  lavish  hand.  The  Annual  Festival 
of  the  New  England  Society  has  for  years  been  one  of  the  con- 
spicuous features  in  the  higher  social  life  of  Philadelphia.  Its 
members  are  without  exception  men  who  have  achieved  dis- 
tinction in  their  respective  pursuits;  who  have  done  honor  to 
their  ancestry  and  the  land  of  their  birth. 

The  roster  of  the  dead  is  a  noble  one.  It  embraces  such 
men  as  George  A.  Wood  (1883),  former  President  of  the  Crane 
Iron  Company;  Henry  Lewis  (1886);  James  Lawrence  Clag- 
horn  (1884),  f°r  many  years  President  of  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts;  Dr.  Alfred  Langdon  Elwyn  (1884),  one  of  the  founders 
and  afterwards  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind  and  of  the  Training  School  for  Feeble- 
minded Children;  Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins  (1885),  first  President  of 
the  New  England  Society;  Hon.  D.  J.  Morrell  (1885),  ex-Presi- 
dent American  Iron  and  Steel  Association;  Isaac  Hinckley  (1888), 
former  President  of  the  Philadelphia,  Wilmington  and  Baltimore 
Railroad;   B.   H.   Bartol   (1888),   marine   architect;   John   Price 
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Wetherill  (1888),  manufacturer;  Rev.  Dr.  William  P.  Breed 
(1889),  Dr.  E.  E.  Higby  (1889);  Rev.  Dr.  D.  R.  Goodwin  (1890); 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Kingsbury  (1891);  E.  Dunbar  Lockwood  (1891); 
Algernon  S.  Biddle  (1891),  Professor  of  Law,  University  of 
Pennsylvania;  Dr.  Elisha  B.  Shapleigh  (1892);  John  Dennison 
Wattles  (1893),  publisher;  Brig.-Gen.  George  W.  Gile  (1896); 
Rev.  Dr.  Byron  A.  Woods  (1897);  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland  (1898), 
clergyman  an4  editor;  Justice  Henry  W.  Williams  (1898), 
Justice  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court;  Edward  H.  Williams, 
M.  D.  (1900),  physician  and  scientist. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  existence  the  following  life 
members  of  the  Society  were  elected: — 

H.  G.  Batterson,  D.  D.;  F.  S.  Bond,  James  L.  Claghorn, 
Clarence  H.  Clark,  F.  S.  Kimball,  Amos  R.  Little,  E.  A.  Rol- 
lins, W.  H.  Tilden,  George  F.  Tyler. 

The  first  Festival  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania was  held  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  on  Thursday  even- 
ing, December  22d,  1881,  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-second 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  The  banquet 
room  was  beautifully  decorated  with  flags  and  legends,  while 
the  odor  of  cut  flowers,  rare  exotics,  and  the  rich  fragrance  of 
bud  and  blossom  filled  the  air.  One  hundred  and  fifty  guests 
assembled  and   every  seat  was   occupied. 

The  guests  of  honor  on  this  occasion  were  President 
Mark  Plopkins,  of  Williams'  College;  United  States  Senator 
William  P.  Frye,  of  Maine;  Rear-Admiral  George  H.  Pre- 
ble, U.  S.  N.;  Hon.  John  Welsh,  ex-Minister  Plenipotentiary 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James;  Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Joseph  Allison,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Ju- 
diciary; Mr.  Samuel  L.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain"),  of  Flartford, 
and  others.     After  grace,  by  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Neilson  McVicker, 
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of  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  the  members  and  guests 
spent  two  hours,  as  the  chronicler  of  the  event  happily  de- 
scribed it,  "testing  the  merits  of  a  dinner  which  the  Pilgrims 
deserved  and   their  children   ate." 

The  speakers  at  this  dinner  were  President  Rollins,  of  the 
Society;  Senator  Frye,  Governor  Hoyt,  Rear-Admiral  Preble, 
President  Hopkins,  Dr.  Boardman,  Mr.  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
and  Mr.  Clemens  ("Mark  Twain"). 

The  second  Festival  of  the  Society  was  held  at  the  Union 
League  on  December  22d,  1882.  At  the  President's  table  were 
seated  Gen.  William  P.  Sherman ;  Prof.  Cyrus  Northrup,  of  Yale 
College;  Hon.  Henry  M.  Hoyt,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
other  honored  guests.  The  orators  of  the  evening  were  Rev. 
Dr.  H.  Clay  Trumbull,  Governor  Hoyt,  Attorney-General  Pal- 
mer, Gen.  William  P.  Sherman,  Professor  Northrop,  Judge  M. 
Russell  Thayer,  and  Rev.   Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland. 

The  third  annual  Festival  of  the  Society,  which  was  held 
at  the  Continental  Hotel  on  Saturday  evening,  December  22d, 
1883,  is  memorable  from  the  fact  that  it  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Chester 
Allen  Arthur,  and  Secretary  Chandler,  of  the  Cabinet.  One 
hundred  and  fifty  members  and  friends  of  the  Society  were 
present  at  the  dinner.  President  Arthur  sat  at  the  right  hand 
of  President  E.  A.  Rollins,  of  the  New  England  Society,  and 
Secretary  Chandler  at  his  left.  The  dining  hall  was  beautifully 
decorated.     The  toasts  were: — 

"The  President  of  the  United  States".  .The  President. 

'The  Army  and  Navy"   Secretary  Chandler. 

"The  Day  We  Celebrate"   Hon.  Thomas  B.  Reed. 

"The  Land  of  Steady  Habits" Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley. 

"The  Forefathers  of  New  England— the 
Grandfathers  of  American  Inde- 
pendence"     Rev.  Dr.  Leonard  Woolsey  Bacon. 
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The  fourth  annual  Festival  on  December  22d,  1884,  had  for 
its  presiding  officer  the  newly-elected  President  of  the  Society, 
Rev.  H.  L.  Wayland,  D.  D.  The  orators  on  this  occasion  were 
Senator  Hawley,  of  Connecticut;  Mayor  Smith,  of  Philadelphia; 
Governor  Bourn,  of  Rhode  Island;  ex-Governor  Hoyt,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; Superintendent  James  MacAlister,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Schools,  and  Hon.  E.  A.  Rollins,  ex-President  of  the 
Society. 

An  element  of  sadness  was  added  to.  the  fifth  Festival 
through  the  death  on  the  preceding  7th  of  September,  at  Han- 
over, N.  H.,  of  the  first  President  of  the  Society,  Hon.  E.  A. 
Rollins.  At  this  dinner,  December  22d,  1885,  for  the  first 
time,  a  concealed  orchestra  discoursed  music  during  the  dinner. 
The  speakers  were  Prof.  E.  J.  Bartlett,  of  Dartmouth  College; 
Charles  Dudley  Warner;  Senator  George  F.  Edmunds,  of  Ver- 
mont; Rev.  J.  M.  Buckley,  D.  D.,  editor  of  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, New  York;  ex-Governor  John  D.  Long,  of  Massachu- 
setts; Hon  Wayne  MacVeagh. 

The  sixth  annual  Festival,  December  22d,  1886,  witnessed 
one  hundred  and  eighty  members  and  guests  around  the  Festival 
board.  Among  the  speakers  on  this  night  were  George  William 
Curtis,  Hon.  William  L.  Trenholm,  Controller  of  the  Currency, 
Hon.  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  and  Plon.  John  Stewart,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  largest  company  of  New  Englanders  and  their  friends 
that  had  up  to  that  time  attended  the  Festival  assembled,  De- 
cember 22d,  1887,  in  honor  of  the  seventh  meeting,  and  the  two 
hundred  and  sixty-eighth  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pil- 
grims from  the  "Mayflower"  at  Plymouth,  Mass.  Covers  were 
laid  for  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  persons.  After  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  Society,  Rev.  Dr.  William  P.  Breed,  had  invoked 
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Divine  blessing  and  President  Wayland  had  delivered  his  annual 
address,  he  introduced  in  felicitous  language  Hon.  William  M. 
Evarts,  who  responded  to  the  toast,  "The  Day  We  Celebrate." 
The  other  speakers  and  their  toasts  were: — 

"The  Commonwealth  Founded  by  William  Penn," 

Gov.  James  A.  Beaver,  of  Pennsylvania. 

"The  Centennial  City"  Hon.  Charles  F.  Warwick. 

"Essex  County — The  First  American  Home  of  the  Puritans," 

Hon.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts. 
"The  Sons  of  the  Puritans — An  Improvement  on  the  Fathers," 

Rev.  William  P.  Breed,  D.  D. 

There  was  no  hint  that  the  dark  wing  of  the  Angel  of 
Death  was  hovering  over  the  official  board  of  the  Society  when 
it  held  its  eighth  annual  Festival  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 22d,  1888.  Yet  before  sixty  days  had  elapsed  from  that 
time  the  beloved  Chaplain  of  the  Society,  Rev.  William  P. 
Breed,  D.  D.,  had  passed  into  the  great  beyond. 

In  point  of  numbers,  enthusiasm,  and  good  fellowship  this 
eighth  Festival  was  without  a  peer.  The  orators  were  Hon. 
Melville  W.  Fuller,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;  Presi- 
dent D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University;  Mr.  Charles 
C.  Beaman,  of  New  York;  Mr.  John  H.  Converse,  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  Dr.  Talcott  Williams. 

A  touch  of  old  New  England  was  given  to  the  ninth 
annual  Festival,  December  23d,  1889,  in  the  decoration  of  the 
banquet  hall.  Standing  out  in  strong  contrast  with  the  beauty 
of  flowers  and  the  rich  green  of  Maine  fir  and  Southern  palm, 
was  the  representation  of  an  old  New  England  fireplace,  with 
all  its  appointments,  immediately  behind  the  chair  of  the  Presi- 
dent, Rev.  George  Dana  Boardman,  D.  D.  The  President  of 
the  Society  occupied  the  centre  of  the  main  table,  and  seated 
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on  either  side  of  him  were  Postmaster-General  John  Wana- 
maker;  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott,  D.  D.,  of  Brooklyn;  Hon.  W.  C.  P. 
Breckenridge,  of  Kentucky;  Hon.  Benjamin  Butterworth,  of 
Ohio;  Gen.  Horace  Porter,  of  New  York;  Chief  Justice  Paxson, 
of  Pennsylvania;  Judge  Michael  Arnold,  of  Philadelphia;  Hamp- 
ton L.  Carson;  Thomas  Dolan,  and  others. 

For  the  first  time  since  the  Society  was  organized,  its  an- 
nual Festival,  December  22d,  1890,  was  not  presided  over  by  its 
President.  The  election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Society  of 
Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith  was  made  during  his  absence  as 
Minister  to  Russia.  His  place  at  the  banquet  board  on  the 
tenth  annual  Festival  was  taken  by  the  First  Vice-President, 
Mr.  John  H.  Converse.  The  speakers  were  Mr.  Hampton  L. 
Carson;  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Potter,  of  New  York;  Major  William 
McKinley,  of  Ohio;  Mr.  John  Temple  Graves,  of  Atlanta,  Ga.; 
and  Rev.  Dr.  Merritt  Hurlburd,  of  Philadelphia.  A  notable 
event  in  the  history  of  the  Society  occurred  at  this  Festival  in 
the  ovation  tendered  to  Hon.  William  McKinley,  of  Ohio.  The 
distinguished  gentleman  was  visibly  moved  by  this  demonstra- 
tion. 

The  adoption  of  an  important  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Society  was  the  principal  business  of  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania  which 
was  held  on  Monday  evening,  December  14th,  1891.  The 
amendment  related  to  the  motto  and  seal  of  the  Society,  and 
appears  as  article  XIII.  in  the  Constitution.    It  is  as  follows: — 

"XIII.  Motto  and  Seal. 

"1.  The  motto  of  the  Society  shall  be  'Veritas  et  Libertas.' 
"2.  The  seal  of  the  Society  shall  have  in  the  center  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  'Mayflower'  at  anchor  in  Plymouth   Harbor, 
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surrounded  by  concentric  rings  on  the  inner  of  which  shall  be 
the  motto,  and  the  date  1620,  on  the  next  the  name  of  the 
Society  and  the  date  1881,  and  on  the  next  a  wreath  of  may- 
flower  and  entwined  scrolls,  bearing  the  names  of  the  New 
England   Colonies   and   states." 

Vice-President  Converse,  in  the  absence  of  the  President, 
Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith,  presided  at  the  eleventh  annual 
Festival  at  the  Continental  Hotel,  December  22d,  1891.  The 
distinguished  guests  and  speakers  were  Hon.  John  Rutgers 
Planten,  Consul-General  for  the  Netherlands  at  New  York,  who 
presented  the  President  with  a  gavel  made  from  wood  of  the 
Delfshaven  Church;  Rev.  Dr.  S.  W.  Dana;  Mr.  Harold  Good- 
win; Hon.  Redfield  Proctor,  United  States  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont; Hon.  William  T.  Davis,  ex-President  of  the  Plymouth 
Society  of  New  England;  Rev.  Francis  L.  Patton,  President  of 
Princeton  College;  Hon.  J.  P.  Brooks,  of  Pittsburgh;  Rev.  Dr. 
S.  D.  McConnell,  President  of  the  Scotch-Irish  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Hon.  S.  W.  Pennypacker,  of  Philadelphia. 
The  guests  at  the  speaker's  table  in  addition  to  the  above 
were  Mr.  C.  H.  Clark,  Treasurer  of  the  Society,  recently  home 
from  Europe;  Rev.  Dr.  George  Dana  Boardman;  Dr.  James 
MacAlister,  President  of  Drexel  Institute;  Samuel  C.  Wells, 
editor  of  The  Press;  Justice  IT.  W.  Williams,  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  L.  Clark  Davis,  Esq.;  N.  Parker  Shortridge;  Rev.  Dr. 
Dickey;  and  Justice  Green,  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

A  special  meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  on  May  26th, 
1892,  in  the  assembly  hall  of  the  Union  League  for  the  purpose 
of  welcoming  home  the  President  of  the  Society,  Hon.  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  for  two  years  United  States  Minister  to  the  Court 
of  St.  Petersburg.    The  affair  was  a  delightful  one,  the  members 
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being  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  ladies.  An  address  of 
welcome  was  made  by  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  former  President  of 
the  Society,  which  was  responded  to  in  a  feeling  and  felicitous 
manner  by  Mr.  Smith. 

For  the  first  time  since  his  election  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  Society,  Hon.  Charles  Emory  Smith  occupied  the  post  of 
honor  and  duty  at  the  twelfth  annual  Festival,  December  22d, 
1892.  At  the  President's  right  hand  sat  the  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States,  Hon.  Levi  P.  Morton,  and  on  his  left  Hon. 
Joseph  H.  Choate.  Among  the  guests  and  speakers  of  the  even- 
ing were  Chief  Justice  Paxson,  Hon.  John  Wanamaker,  A.  A. 
MacLeod,  Prof.  E.  J.  James,  Mayor  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  Judge 
James  Gay  Gordon,  Justices  Green  and  Williams,  John  Spar- 
hawk,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Rev.  Dr.  Paxton,  and  Mr.  David  W.  Sellers. 

A  striking  innovation  and  a  very  distinguished  guest  were 
the  features  of  the  thirteenth  annual  Festival  in  1893,  which,  like 
its  predecessors,  was  held  on  the  22d  of  December  at  the  Conti- 
nental Hotel.  When  the  company  had  assembled,  an  informal 
reception  was  tendered  to  the  guest  of  honor  of  the  evening, 
Gen.  Benjamin  Harrison,  ex-President  of  the  United  States. 
Then,  forming  in  line,  the  members  proceeded  to  the  banquet 
room,  preceded  by  three  characters  famous  in  New  England 
history;  one,  a  man  in  the  garb  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  accom- 
panied by  two  others  in  the  uniform  of  the  Continental  Army 
with  fife  and  drum.  In  the  company  which  followed  their  lead 
into  the  dining  room  were  President  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
escorting  General  Harrison,  ex-Senator  Edmunds,  Edward  Ev- 
erett Hale,  ex-Postmaster-General  Wanamaker,  Congressman 
Charles  A.  Boutelle,  Murat  Halstead,  Mayor  Stuart,  John  Rus- 
sell Young,  Charles  H.  Cramp,  Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Macintosh, 
and  two  hundred  and  fifty  others. 
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The  new  President  of  the  Society,  John  H.  Converse,  pre- 
sided over  the  fourteenth  annual  Festival  in  1894.  The  tables 
at  this  banquet  were  arranged  in  the  shape  of  a  comb,  with  the 
President  and  speakers  and  distinguished  guests  along  its  back 
and  the  guests  seated  along  each  side  of  the  "teeth."  The  walls 
of  the  banquet  room  were  hung  with  blue  and  buff — the  Con- 
tinental colors.  Behind  the  President's  table  was  a  great  shield 
of  colonial  colors  bearing  the  numerals  "1620,"  and  flanked  by 
breastplates  and  cutlasses.  There  was  also  an  Indian  camp 
with  rods  and  creels  among  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  even 
a  deer  hiding  in  its  covert.  The  decorations  and  artistic  de- 
signs surpassed  anything  that  the  Society  had  known  in  its 
historic  dinners  at  the  Continental.  The  orators  were  Hon.  Seth 
Low,  of  New  York;  Hon.  Horace  Porter;  Hon.  Charles  A. 
Dana,  of  New  York;  Mr.  William  H.  McElroy,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Russell  H.  Conwell. 

A  conical  Puritan  hat  filled  with  red  roses  and  hung  over 
each  table  was  the  artistic  conceit  of  the  fifteenth  Festival  in  1895. 
The  walls  of  the  Continental  banquet  room  were  hidden  with 
pine  boughs  and  wood  ivy.  Around  the  hall  were  the  heraldic 
devices  of  the  New  England  States,  while  a  beautiful  floral  repre- 
sentation of  the  "Mayflower"  occupied  a  conspicuous  place. 
Flowers  that  burned  with  all  the  color  of  the  tropics  filled  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  spacious  apartment,  and  enhanced  the 
beauty  of  the  occasion.  An  orchestra  and  mandolin  club  con- 
cealed amid  the  palms  furnished  the  music.  The  orators  who 
contributed  to  the  intellectual  delight  of  the  occasion  were  Ham- 
ilton W.  Mabie,  editor  of  the  Outlook;  Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles, 
General  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States;  Hon.  Flenry  E. 
Howland,  of  New  York;  Rev.  Dr.  H.  L.  Wayland,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
H.   C.   McCook.     Mr.   John   H.   Converse  having   declined  re- 
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election  as  President  of  the  Society,  Rev.  Stephen  W.  Dana, 
D.  D.,  was  chosen  President  of  the  Society  at  the  sixteenth 
annual  meeting,  held  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club,  December 
ioth,   1896. 

The  sixteenth  annual  Festival,  which  was  held  on  the 
226.  of  December  following,  was  celebrated  in  the  spacious  as- 
sembly room  of  the  new  Horticultural  Hall  on  Broad  Street. 
There  was  a  very  realistic  representation  of  New  England  pre- 
sented to  the  members  and  guests.  A  large  platform  at  the 
western  end  of  the  hall  was  surmounted  with  a  picture  of  New 
England's  coast,  with  Plymouth  Rock  in  the  centre.  Groups 
of  rugged  pine  trees  set  around  this  picture  and  around  the 
hall  gave  to  the  banquet  the  appearance  of  its  being  held  in  a 
Maine  wilderness.  "The  Day  We  Celebrate"  was  responded 
to  by  Hon.  Charles  Warren  Lippett,  Governor  of  Rhode  Is- 
land; "The  New  Englander  as  an  Ohio  Man,"  by  Hon.  Judson 
Harmon,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States;  "The  Moral 
Element  in  Our  Politics — a  Legacy  from  the  Puritans,"  by 
Gov.  John  W.  Griggs,  of  New  Jersey;  "The  Southern  Moun- 
taineer," by  Mr.  John  Fox,  Jr.;  "The  Democracy  of  the  'May- 
flower,' "  by  Hon.  James  M.  Beck. 

Horticultural  Hall  was  the  scene  of  the  seventeenth  annual 
Festival  in  1897  which  had  for  its  presiding  officer  Rev.  Dr. 
Stephen  W.  Dana.  The  decorations  of  the  hall  were  suggestive 
of  New  England  in  the  heavy  green  of  the  Maine  pine,  which 
was  lightened  up  by  contrast  with  the  great  masses  of  buff  and 
white  and  blue  bunting,  in  which  were  hung  the  shields  of  all 
the  New  England  States.  Governor  Roger  Walcott,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, was  the  guest  of  honor  responding  to  the  annual  toast, 
"The  Day  We  Celebrate."  Hon.  James  M.  Beck  responded 
to  "The  Puritan  Idea  of  Government";  Rev.  Dr.  George  R.  Van 
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DeWater  to  'The  Dutchman's  Contribution  to  the  New  Eng- 
lander's  Greatness";  Rev.  Dr.  Raymond,  President  of  Union 
College,  to  'The  New  Englander  as  a  Citizen." 

This  Festival  was  made  memorable  by  an  incident  of  ex- 
ceptional and  lasting  interest,  when  an  ancient  poor  box  and 
pictures  were  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Louis  C.  Van- 
uxem  on  behalf  of  the  Protestant  Church  at  Delfshaven.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  the  members  of  the  church  and  a 
contribution  of  £50  sterling  was  made  by  the  Secretary  for  the 
assistance  of  the  church.  It  was  also  agreed  that  this  poor 
box  should  occupy  a  conspicuous  place  at  every  annual  Festival 
of  the  Society  to  receive  contributions  for  the  church. 

The  Hotel  Walton  was  the  scene  of  the  eighteenth  an- 
nual Festival  in  1898.  The  unique  features  were  huge  carved 
pumpkin  shells  placed  at  intervals  along  the  banquet  board, 
through  which  lights  gleamed  weirdly  on  the  assembled  guests. 
The  menu  was  printed  in  facsimile  of  old  English  style.  Rev. 
Dr.  Van  Dyke,  Paymaster-General  Edwin  Stewart,  U.  S.  N., 
Rev.  Dr.  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper,  Rear-Admiral  Winfield  Scott 
Schley,  Governor  Daniel  H.  Hastings  and  Governor-elect  W.  A. 
Stone,  and  Hon.  U.  A.  Woodbury  were  the  speakers. 

The  Society  returned  to  Horticultural  Hall  for  its  nineteenth 
annual  Festival  in  1899.  The  decorations,  appointments,  music, 
and  other  beautiful  and  artistic  accessories  which  had  made  all 
the  past  Festivals  of  the  New  England  Society  things  to  be  re- 
membered with  pride  and  gratification,  were  not  wanting.  The 
principal  speaker  was  President  Hadley,  of  Yale  College.  The 
other  speakers  of  the  evening  were  Postmaster-General  Charles 
Emory  Smith,  Dr.  Bradford,  of  Mont  Clair,  N.  J.,  Mr.  George 
W.  Cable,  Maj.-Gen.  Nelson  A.  Miles,  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
Woodruff,  of  New  York. 
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An  innovation,  both  of  an  interesting  as  well  as  socially 
beneficial  character,  was  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  year  of  the  Society's  existence.  This  was  a  reception 
by  the  Society  at  the  Manufacturers'  Club  on  the  evening  of 
March  29th,  1900.  As  President  Dana  remarked  in  calling 
the  assembly  to  order,  the  event  marked  a  new  departure  in 
the  history  of  the  Society.  The  President  then  introduced  Judge 
Mayer  Sulzberger,  of  Philadelphia,  who  delivered  a  very  inter- 
esting and  learned  address  on  "Roger  Williams." 

At  the  twentieth  annual  meeting  of  the  Society  it  was 
decided  to  continue  these  receptions  annually.  At  the  election 
for  officers,  Hon.  James  M.  Beck  was  chosen  President  of  the 
Society. 

At  the  annual  Festival  held  on  Forefathers'  Day  in  Hor- 
ticultural Hall  on  December  22d,  1900,  the  orators  were  Dr. 
George  Harris,  President  of  Amherst  College;  Dr.  James  H. 
Canfield,  Librarian  of  Columbia  University ;  Hon.  George  C.  Per- 
kins, United  States  Senator  from  California;  and  William  H. 
H.  Lambert,  of  Philadelphia. 

At  this  Festival,  before  the  last  orator  had  delivered  his 
address,  President  Dana  delivered  the  insignia  of  office  to  his 
successor,  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  in  a  felicitous  speech,  to  which 
Mr.  Beck  replied  in  equally  happy  manner.  It  had  been  the 
custom  prior  to  this  for  the  newly-elected  President  not  to 
appear  in  evidence  until  the  annual  meeting  and  the  Festival 
of  the  following  year.  The  innovation,  however,  was  a  happy 
inspiration,  and  was  so  regarded  by  those  present  at  the  ban- 
quet. 

The  proceedings  of  the  twenty-first  annual  meeting  and 
of  the  Society's  twenty-first  Festival  will  be  found  in  the  suc- 
ceeding pages  of  this  year  book.     In  numbers  it  was  the  largest 
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ever  given  by  the  Society  and  it  is  believed  that  this  Festival, 
marking  as  it  did  the  Society's  ''coming  of  age,"  was  not  un- 
worthy of  the  previous  Festivals.  Of  this  let  the  special  record 
speak. 


REV.     GEORGE     DANA     BOARD  MAN,    D.  D. 
President,    1889-90. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  MEETING, 


'  I  ^HE  Twenty-first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  New  England  So- 
■*■  ciety  of  Pennsylvania  was  held  on  December  12th,  1901, 
at  the  Manufacturers'  Club. 

The  President,  Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  in  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  were  approved 
without  reading,  as  they  had  been  printed  in  the  year  book 
for  1900  and  distributed  to  the  members.  The  Treasurer's  re- 
port was  submitted  and  referred  to  the  Council  for  audit  and 
publication. 

A  report  of  Council  proceedings  was  read  by  the  Secretary, 
showing  that  the  Council  had  held  four  meetings.  At  these 
efforts  had  been  made  to  increase  the  Society's  membership, 
and  that  so  far  these  have  resulted  in  an  addition  of  nearly 
forty  new  names  to  the  roll;  three  members  had  resigned,  and 
the  following  have  been  removed  by  death:  T.  Seymour  Scott, 
Dalton  Dorr,  Henry  L.  Davis,  Louis  H.  Smith,  E.  O.  Thomp- 
son, Arthur  Colburn,  Col.  W.  E.  Barrows,  A.  W.  Goodell, 
making  the  roll  of  qualified  members  at  this,  three  hundred 
and  fifty-seven.  The  Council  also  announced  that,  as  Fore- 
fathers' Day  falls  this  year  on  Sunday,  the  Chaplain,  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Tupper,  has  been  invited  to  preach  a  sermon  before  the 
Society  commemorative  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims.  The 
services  will  be  held  at  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Seventeenth 
above  Walnut  Street,  on  the  evening  of  December  22d. 
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On  motion,  the  President  appointed  the  following  Commit- 
tee on  Nominations  of  Officers  and  Directors,  viz.,  Henry  W. 
Littlefield,  Leslie  W.  Miller,  George  A.  Bigelow,  Stephen  W. 
White,  Augustus  Thomas. 

Pending  the  Committee's  report,  the  Committee  on  Ad- 
missions reported  favorably  upon  the  following  applicants,  who 
were  thereupon  elected  members: — 

T.  H.  Warren,  W.  Thompson  Plummer,  E.  Hay  ward  Fair- 
banks, Winthrop  Sargent,  Henry  A.  Lewis,  Isaac  H.  Clothier, 
Jr.,  Earl  B.  Putnam,  Henry  J.  Hancock,  Col.  Samuel  Smith, 
U.  S.  A.,  Paul  Barbeau  Valle,  Frederick  Prime,  Edward  Ship- 
pen,  Robert  P.  Molten,  Lewis  Lillie,  Harry  Bassett  Gilmore, 
Jos.  W.  Gannon,  Fayette  R.  Plumb. 

The  Committee  on  Nominations  reported  for  re-election 
all  of  the  officers  whose  terms  are  expiring,  and  the  names  of 
Dr.  Rowland  G.  Curtin,  Theodore  N.  Ely,  Justus  C.  Straw- 
bridge,  and  Flarold  Goodwin  as  Directors  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Cornish  placed  in  nomination  the  names  of  Hon. 
Charles  Emory  Smith,  N.  Parker  Shortridge,  Hon.  George  F. 
Edmunds,  and  Charles  S.  Brinley. 

Before  balloting  for  Directors,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Converse, 
the  Secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  one  ballot  for  the  officers, 
and  the  following  officers  were  declared  duly  elected:  Presi- 
dent, Hon.  James  M.  Beck;  Vice-Presidents,  Charles  H.  Rich- 
ards, D.  D.,  and  Theodore  Frothingham;  Treasurer,  Clarence 
H.  Clark;  Secretary,  Joseph  P.  Mumford;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Kerr 
Boyce  Tupper,  D.  D.;  Physician,  Charles  P.  Turner,  M.  D. 

Messrs.  Cornish  and  Littlefield  were  appointed  tellers  of 
the  ballot  for  Directors,  who  reported  the  election  of  Messrs. 
Curtin,  Ely,  Shortridge,  and  Goodwin. 

The  following  motion  of  Mr.  Miller  was  adopted: — 
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Resolved,  That  the  New  England  Society  of  Pennsylvania 
cordially  indorses  the  project  now  pending  in  Congress  to  se- 
cure a  National  Military  Park  at  Valley  Forge. 

A  suggestion  that  the  Society  contribute  to  the  McKinley 
Memorial  Fund  was,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Perry,  referred  to  the 
Council  with  power  to  act. 

Mr.  Richard  A.  Lewis  moved  the  following,  which  was 
approved: — 

Resolved,  That  the  price  of  tickets  for  the  annual  banquet 
be  fixed  at  five  dollars  each;  that  the  limit  of  tickets  for  each 
member  be  fixed  at  three,  and  the  Entertainment  Committee  be 
instructed  to  reduce  the  number  to  one  each,  if  they  found  it 
necessary. 

Mr.  Converse  moved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  ten- 
dered to  the  Manufacturers'  Club  for  the  use  of  the  assembly 
room  for  this  meeting.     Approved. 

The  meeting  then  adjourned. 


IT  ON.    CHARLES     EMORY     SMITH 

President,  1891-94. 


CREED,  CHARACTER,  AND  CONQUEST 

OF 

THE  PILGRIM  FATHERS. 


(Sermon  by  Kerr  Boyce  Tupper,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  in  the  First  Baptist 

Church,  Philadelphia,  before  the  New  England  Society  of 

Pennsylvania,  December  22d,  190i.) 

Text  :  ' '  The  people  that  do  know  God  shall  be  strong  and  do  exploits." — Dan.  10,  32. 


rT"vWO  hundred  and  eighty-one  years  ago  this  very  day  our 
*~  noble  Pilgrim  Fathers  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock;  and  as 
we  gather  this  evening  to  meditate  upon  their  creed,  character 
and  conquest,  what  more  appropriate  words  than  those  just  read 
can  be  chosen  as  a  basis  for  a  brief  discussion?  We  have  here, 
in  a  single  sentence,  the  whole  philosophy  of  high  and  holy 
living.  Constituted  as  this  passage  is  of  only  some  dozen  words, 
it  yet  stands  up  and  out  before  us  as  an  ideal  which  may  be 
said  to  touch  the  entire  realm  of  man's  loftiest  existence: 
Knowledge  of  God,  Strength  of  Character,  and  Nobility  of 
Achievement.  Just  as  in  the  narrow  tubes  of  a  telescope  may 
be  comprehended  the  farthest  fields  in  the  visible  heavens,  so 
in  this  trinity  of  possession  and  power  we  have  all  of  man's 
essential  obligation,  both  to  his  Father  in  Heaven  and  to  his 
brother  on  earth. 

The  historical  setting  in  this  picture  before  us  is  interest- 
ing, both  for  what  it  represented  originally  and  for  what  it  sug- 
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gests  in  modern  life.  Scholars  tell  us  that  it  deals  prospectively 
with  the  Maccabean  period,  167-170  B.  C.  The  heartless  ruler, 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  seeks  at  this  time,  as  you  may  recall,  by 
threats  and  rewards,  to  cause  the  Hebrews  to  apostatize  from 
their  national  faith.  Some  of  God's  ancient  people  yielded  be- 
fore this  monarch;  but  others  organized  a  magnificent  resist- 
ance, and,  finally,  after  a  hard  and  heroic  struggle,  established 
more  firmly  and  rehabilitated  more  gloriously  their  heaven- 
given  religion.  It  is  an  epoch-making  period,  rich  in  examples 
of  noblest  devotion;  and,  pointing  to  these  martyrs  and  war- 
riors who,  in  the  fear  of  the  Most  High,  suffered  so  bravely  and 
fought  so  grandly  for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  inspired 
prophet  exclaims,  'The  people  that  do  know  their  God  shall 
be  strong  and  do  exploits." 

The  history  enacted  in  the  second  century  before  Christ 
finds  repetition  in  the  seventeenth  century  after  Christ.  Mac- 
cabean persecution  is  matched  by  Pilgrim  persecution,  Mac- 
cabean struggles  by  Pilgrim  struggles,  Maccabean  victory  by 
Pilgrim  victory.  On  this  historic  day  we  turn  our  thoughts 
from  B.  C.  170  to  A.  D.  1620,  and  from  the  Orient  to  the 
Occident,  and  a  strange  and  sad,  yet  splendid  and  superb,  pic- 
ture rises  before  us.  On  a  dreary  day,  on  the  bleak  coast  of 
New  England,  a  small,  staunch  vessel  drops  anchor  and  finds 
rest  after  three  months  of  hard  battle  with  the  sea.  On  board, 
a  precious  cargo,  are  one  hundred  and  two  men,  women,  and 
children — heroic  souls,  who,  "fearing  neither  the  rage  of  the 
ocean,  nor  the  hardships  of  uncivilized  life,  neither  the  fangs 
of  savage  beasts,  nor  the  tomahawks  of  more  savage  men,"  have 
come  from  Holland  and  England  to  find  a  land  where  they  may 
worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  found  a  government  free  from  the  tyranny  of  prince  and 
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priest.  What  a  history  these  have  had  at  home!  Read  Lord 
Macaulay's  sympathetic  description  of  these  heroes  at  this  time; 
betrayed  and  ill-treated,  deserted  by  those  who  had  once  claimed 
brotherhood  with  them,  driven  from  their  sacred  altars,  forbid- 
den under  severe  penalties  to  pray  or  to  receive  the  sacrament 
according  to  their  convictions;  all  this,  and  yet  firm  they  stand 
in  their  unshaken  resolution  to  obey  God  rather  than  man.  It 
is  such  granitic  souls  as  these  that  the  "Mayflower"  has  borne 
through  storm  and  wave,  over  three  thousand  miles  of  sea.  It 
is  such  as  these  that  on  the  memorable  December  22d  planted 
foot  on  Plymouth  Rock,  knelt  down  and  prayed.  Oh!  a  spec- 
tacle it  is  for  the  admiration  of  men,  the  gaze  of  angels,  and 
the  compassion  of  God  which  is  here  presented,  as  these  loyal 
souls,  in  this  solitary  place,  looking  up  toward  the  great  metropo- 
lis of  holiness,  offer  their  heartfelt  thanks  for  the  protection  and 
care  of  a  loving  Heavenly  Father.  It  is  a  scene  for  artists  to 
paint,  for  poets  to  sing,  for  orators  to  portray,  and  for  his- 
torians to  embalm  in  the  annals  of  the  heroic. 

They  little  thought  how  pure  a  light 

With   years    would   gather   round   that    day; 

How  love  would  keep  their  memories  bright, 
How  wide  a  realm  their  sun  would  sway. 

Green  are  their  biers ;   but  greener   still 

Shall  round  their  growing  frame  be  wreathed, 

And   nations  yet  unborn   shall   thrill 

With  reverence  when  their  names  are  breathed. 

The  parallel  between  Maccabean  and  Pilgrim  heroes  which 
our  evening  text  marks  out  for  us,  let  us  briefly  consider. 

And,  first,  like  their  noble  ancestors,  these  noble  forefathers 
of  ours  were  men  who,  in  a  most  potential  sense,  knew  their 
God,  and,  knowing  Him,  battled  with  courage  and  success  for 
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the  assistance  of  right  and  the  resistance  of  wrong.  How  truly 
Charles  Kingsley  in  his  "Plays  and  Puritans"  has  described  one 
of  the  most  typical  of  these  people  as  "a  man  who,  instead  of 
trusting  himself  and  the  hopes  of  the  universe  to  man-made 
systems  and  traditions,  had  looked  God's  Word  and  his  own 
soul  in  the  face,  and  determined  to  act  on  that  which  he  had 
there  found."  Read  the  history  of  Puritan  and  Pilgrim — and 
there  was  no  essential  difference  between  them  save  the  differ- 
ence between  attachment  to,  and  separation  from,  a  State 
Church — and  it  must  become  growingly  apparent  to  you  that 
God  was  to  each  one  of  these  men  and  women  a  tremendous 
reality;  no  mere  ideal  of  a  God  to  worship,  but  One  with  Whom 
they  had  personal,  conscious,  intimate  relations  and  duty;  a 
God  to  love,  a  God  to  fear,  a  God  to  pray  to,  a  God  to  obey. 
How  well  a  great  American  speaks  here,  when  he  says:  "The 
Puritan  conception  of  religion  brought  the  individual  soul  face 
to  face  with  God.  These  religionists  saw  the  Almighty,  not  in 
the  arts  and  sciences,  not  through  the  mist  of  traditions,  not 
through  the  intervention  of  human  mediators,  but  rather  in  the 
works  of  Nature,  in  the  revelations  of  the  Scriptures,  in  a  Provi- 
dence operating  in  the  smallest  details  of  life."  We  cannot  for- 
get that  the  armies  of  Cromwell  took  the  sacrament  before  their 
battles;  their  leader  on  one  occasion,  before  entering  the  field, 
exclaims:  "Oh,  Lord,  thou  knowest  how  busy  I  shall  be  to- 
day; if  I  forget  Thee,  do  not  Thou  forget  me."  Yes,  these 
heroic  souls  saw  God's  invisible  form,  heard  His  inaudible  voice, 
felt  His  unseen  presence.  They  were,  above  all  things,  a  peo- 
ple that  knew  God,  and  therefore  became  strong  and  wrought 
valiantly.  A  finer  delineation  of  their  characteristics  in  this 
respect  has  never,  perhaps,  been  given  than  that  from  Ma- 
caulay's    pen:    "The    Puritans    were    men    whose    minds    had 
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derived  a  peculiar  character  from  the  daily  contemplation 
of  superior  beings  and  eternal  interests.  Not  content  with 
acknowledging,  in  general  terms,  an  overruling  Providence, 
they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the 
Great  Being,  for  whose  power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for 
whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minute.  To  know  Him, 
to  serve  Him,  to  enjoy  Him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of 
existence.  They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious 
homage  which  other  sects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of 
the  soul.  Instead  of  catching  occasional  glimpses  of  the  Deity 
through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  to  gaze  full  on  His 
intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune  with  Him  face  to  face. 
Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions.  The 
difference  between  the  greatest  and  the  meanest  of  mankind 
seemed  to  vanish  when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval 
which  separated  the  whole  race  from  Him  on  whom  their 
own  eyes  were  constantly  fixed.  They  recognized  no  title  for 
superiority  but  His  favor;  and,  confident  of  that  favor,  they 
despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of  the 
world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philos- 
ophers and  poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  the  oracles  of  God. 
If  their  names  were  not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds, 
they  were  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Life.  If  their  steps 
were  not  accompanied  by  a  splendid  train  of  menials,  legions 
of  ministering  angels  had  charge  over  them.  Their  palaces 
were  houses  not  made  with  hands;  their  diadems  crowns  of 
glory  which  should  never  fade  away.  On  the  rich  and 
the  eloquent,  on  nobles  and  priests  they  looked  down  with 
contempt;  for  they  esteemed  themselves  rich  in  a  more 
precious  treasure  and  eloquent  in  a  more  sublime  language, 
nobles    by    the     right    of    an     earlier    creation,     and    priests 
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by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand.  The  very  mean- 
est of  them  was  a  being  to  whose  fate  a  mysterious  and  terrible 
importance  belonged,  on  whose  slightest  action  the  spirits  of 
light  and  darkness  looked  with  anxious  interest,  who  had  been 
destined,  before  Heaven  and  earth  were  created,  to  enjoy  a 
felicity  which  should  continue  when  Heaven  and  earth  had 
passed  away.  Events  which  short-sighted  politicians  ascribed 
to  earthly  causes,  had  been  ordained  on  his  account.  For  his 
sake  empires  had  risen  and  decayed;  for  his  sake  the  Almighty 
had  proclaimed  His  will  by  the  pen  of  the  evangelist  and  the 
harp  of  the  prophet;  he  had  been  wrested  by  no  common  de- 
liverer from  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe.  He  had  been  ran- 
somed by  the  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no 
earthly  sacrifice.  It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened, 
that  the  rocks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had  risen,  that  all 
Nature  had  shuddered  at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God." 

Without  question,  this  firm,  abiding  faith  in  the  Almighty 
was  the  secret  of  Puritan  power  and  influence.  Tocqueville  has 
well  said  that  "Despotism  may  govern  faith,  but  liberty  never." 
The  eminent  German,  Heine,  made  emphatic,  as  he  stood  be- 
fore the  Cathedral  at  Amiens,  that  a  great  difference  between 
opinions  and  convictions  is  that  opinions  cannot  build  cathe- 
drals, and  convictions  can.  To  Wordsworth  it  was  clear  that 
one  adequate  support  in  all  the  calamities  of  life  is  the  assured 
belief  that  above  and  within  us  is  a  God  whose  everlasting  pur- 
poses embrace  all  accidents,  converting  them  into  good.  It 
is  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  optimism  that  Browning  says: — 

"God's  in  His  Heavens, 
All's   well    with   the   world." 

Oh!  let  this  great  truth  abide  with  a  man  as  an  ever- 
deepening  conviction,  and  it  will  burn  in  his  words,  thrill  in  his 
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tones,  flash  in  his  eyes,  making  him  a  magazine  of  spiritual 
power. 

That  man   is   free   from  civil  bonds 
Of  hope  to  rise,  of  fear  to  fall; 
Lord  of  himself,  though   not   of  lands, 
He  having  nothing,  yet  hath  all. 

Contemplate,  in  the  second  place,  the  results  of  this  knowl- 
edge of  God  as  the  prophet  sets  them1>efore  us,  namely,  strength 
of  character  and  nobility  of  achievement.     'They   that   know 
hall  be  strong  and  dp  exploits."     How  strikingly  all  this 
is   illusj    ited   and   illuminated   in    Puritan   and   Pilgrim!     What 
men   of   character   were   they  -strong,   stalwart   character.     As 
another  has  well  put  it,  there  was  no  Adonis  among  them,  but 
many  a  Hercules;  no  cavalier,  but  many  a  crusader.     Recall 
the  words  of  our  own  illustrious,  lamented  President  McKinley 
before   the   New   England   Society   in   this   city,   as   he   spoke: 
"Serious  was  the  character  of  these  men— earnest,  just,  full  of 
faith  in  God  and  men.     They  were  direct  and  practical.     They 
stuck  straight  at  their  work.    They  endured  privations  and  kept 
the  faith,  not  only  for  themselves,  but  for  mankind;  they  looked 
forward,  not  backward."     Sir  Walter  Scott  may  sneer  at  what 
he  designates  their  "peevishness,"  but  the  great  novelist  can 
point   to   no  body   of  men   in   all   history   who   believed   more 
strongly  the  Bible  as  the  Word  of  God,  defended  more  bravely 
liberty  as   the  right  of  every   man,  and  worshiped  more   de- 
voutly according  as  their  consciences  led  them.     The  most  fa- 
mous of  English  essayists  may  tell  us  of  the  ostentatious  sim- 
plicity, their  sour  aspect,  their  nasal  twang,  their  stiff  posture 
and  long  graces,  and  yet  this  same  author  ends  his  critique 
of  these  same  heroes  with  the  words:  "They  were  the  most 
remarkable  body  of  men,  perhaps,  the  world  has  ever  produced." 
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It  is  to  these  Puritans  the  world  owes  a  poet  like  Milton,  a 
statesman  like  Cromwell,  an  allegorist  like  Bunyan,  and  preach- 
ers like  Owens,  Baxter,  and'  Howe.  Are  such  men  as  Hume 
and  Carlyle  and  Guizot  worthy  witnesses  here — the  first  a  skep- 
tic, the  second  a  critic,  the  third  a  Roman  Catholic?  Hear 
Hume  say  to  us:  "So  absolute  was  the  authority  of  the  crown 
that  the  precious  spark  of  liberty  had  been  kindled  and  pre- 
served by  Puritan  alone;  and  it  is  to  this  secret  that  the  Eng- 
lish owe  the  whole  freedom  of  their  Constitution — the  only  Con- 
stitution left  in  the  world  in  1640."  And  Carlyle:  "Here  in 
our  own  land  and  lineage,  in  typical  English  shape,  were  heroes 
on  the  earth  once  more,  who  in  every  fibre  and  with  heroic 
telling  laid  to  heart  that  an  Almighty  Justice  does  rule  the 
world;  that  it  is  good  to  fight  on  God's  side,  and  bad  to  fight 
on  the  devil's  side."  And  Guizot:  "The  coming  of  Cromwell 
was  the  downfall  of  absolute  monarchy,  the  assured  dominion 
of  the  commons  and  the  permanent  heritage  of  religious  free- 
dom." Hallam  gives  like  testimony  when  he  declares,  "The 
strong  and  unflinching  Puritans  were  the  depositories  of  the 
sacred  fire  of  liberty;"  and  a  noted  American  scholar,  when  he 
speaks  of  these  "God-fearing,  humanity-loving,  far-seeing  men," 
who  stood  for  the  integrity  of  the  individual  conscience,  for  lib- 
erty so  restrained  that  it  was  never  a  convertible  term  for  li- 
cense, for  the  general  dissemination  of  education,  for  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

Our  land  is  to-day  what  it  is  largely  because  of  Pilgrim 
influence — a  land  of  priceless  personal  liberty,  of  exalted  social 
prerogatives,  of  widely  diffused  educational  advantages,  of  uni- 
versal political  equality  and  of  absolute,  joyous,  unrestricted 
religious  freedom. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  ANNUAL  FESTIVAL. 


T^OREFATHERS'  DAY  celebration  was  made  memorable 
■*■  in  the  beautiful  Horticultural  Hall,  Broad  Street,  both  in 
elaborateness  of  picturesque  scene  and  in  numbers  of  the  attend- 
ants. The  Entertainment  Committee  received  a  greater  re- 
sponse than  ever  before,  due  not  only  to  the  large  accession  to 
the  membership  during  the  year,  but  to  the  unusually  attractive 
array  of  distinguished  speakers  and  guests. 

The  tables,  besides  the  usual  decorations — flowers,  fruits, 
trailing  vine,  candelabra,  &c. — were  supplied  with  the  homely 
delicacies  of  red  apples  and  doughnuts. 

The  windows  were  hung  with  red  curtains  over  white  lace, 
and  in  the  spaces  between  were  long  streamers  of  red,  white, 
and  blue,  beneath  which  sprays  of  wild  smilax  trailed  to  the 
floor.  Under  each  alternate  window  was  a  large  wreath  of  wild 
smilax,  or  one  of  red  immortelles  and  Scotch  heather  tied  with 
red  ribbons.  High  over  all  the  great  central  chandelier  was 
decorated  all  around  with  large  American  flags,  gracefully 
looped,  and  beneath  each  of  these  were  smaller  ones  arranged 
in  pairs.  From  the  very  centre  of  this  mass  of  National  hues, 
gleaming  lights,  streamers  of  blue  and  yellow  (the  Colonial 
colors)  extended  overhead  across  the  hall  to  the  walls  on  all 
sides,  converting  the  ceiling  into  a  canopy.  Back  of  the  head 
table  was  a  thick  green  hedge,  potted  palms,  evergreens,  &c, 
hiding  the  stage.  Above  this  the  balcony  railings  were  adorned 
with  blue  and  yellow  shields,  surmounted  by  gilded  eagles,  on 
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either  side  of  which  were  pairs  of  American  flags.     In  the  mid- 
dle of  the  railing  were  the  illuminated  figures  ''1620." 

At  six  o'clock  the  members  and  guests,  preceded  by  the 
officers  and  distinguished  visitors,  marched  to  the  banquet  hall. 
While  the  company  remained  standing,  prayer  was  offered  by 
the  Chaplain,  Dr.  Tupper. 

Gathered  in  our  annual  meeting  we  thank  Thee,  O  God, 
for  the  Divine  assurance  that  if  we  acknowledge  Thee  in  our 
ways  Thou  wilt  direct  our  paths.  Most  gladly  and  humbly  do 
we  acknowledge  Thee  this  hour  as  our  fathers'  God  and  ours, 
as  the  King  of  Kings  and  the  Lord  of  Lords. 

And  as  we  lift  before  Thee  our  hearts  of  adoration,  we  beseech 
Thee  to  accept  our  gratitude  for  all  Thy  blessings  to  Us  as  a 
Nation  and  as  individuals.  We  praise  Thee  for  our  birth  and 
education  in  a  land  of  personal  liberty,  social  opportunities, 
political  liberty,  and  religious  freedom.  We  bless  Thee  for  our 
fathers  who  made  all  this  possible  to  us — their  faith,  their 
courage,  their  achievements.  O  make  us  worthy  sons  of  noble 
sires.  Hear  this  our  prayer  and  grant  a  special  benediction  to 
our  guests  from  abroad,  as  we  ask  all  in  the  Name  which  is 
above  every  name.     Amen. 

The  menu  was  arranged  thus: — 

PILGRIM  POT  LUCK. 

Delftshavens 

Scrooby   Soup 

Br'er  Tarrypin 

Rhode   Island  Turkey  Bogberry   Jelly 

Virginia   Victuals 

Baked  Beans  Boston  Brown  Bread 

Medford  Memories 

Stuffed    Quail  Celery    Salad 

Pumpkin  Pie  Frosty  Favors 

Old  Homestead  Standbys 

Coffee 

Cuba's  Contribution 

Apollinaris 
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During  the  progress  of  the  dinner  several  beautiful  selec- 
tions were  exquisitely  sung  by  a  large  male  chorus  gathered 
from  among  the  members  of  the  Society  who  were  present,  and 
thereby  added  a  charmingly  attractive  feature  to  the  enjoyments 
of  the  hour. 


The  members  and  guests  were  seated  as  follows: — 


PRESIDENT'S  TABLE. 


Wu   Ting-Fang, 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Richards,  D.  D. 

Hon.   David   J.   Hill, 

Rev.   Stephen  W.  Dana,  D.  D., 

Simeon  Ford,  of  New  York, 

Rev.    Rockwell    H.    Potter, 

Rev.   Kerr    Boyce   Tupper,  D.  D., 

Hon.   Boies   Penrose, 

Hon.  John  B.  McPherson, 

Charles  H.  Mathews, 

Samuel    C.    Wells, 

Joseph  P.  Mumford, 


Hon.  James  M.  Beck. 

Hon.   David  J.   Brewer, 

John  H.  Converse, 

Hon.    W.    Bourke    Cochran, 

Hon.   S.  G.   Richards, 

Rt.  Hon.  Horace  Plunkett,  M.  P. 

N.  Parker  Shortridge, 

Hon.   Charles   S.   Hamlin, 

Theodore  Voorhees, 

J.  Levering  Jones, 

Rev.  Wayland  Hoyt,   D.  D., 

John   Sparhawk,   Jr., 

Hon.  John  L.  Kinsey. 


George   K.    Breintnall, 
John    A.    S.    Brown, 
George    F.    Schilling, 
George  J.  Roesch, 
Charles   R.   Hamilton, 
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Thomas  E.  Cornish. 

James  E.  Mitchell, 
Robert  Pilling, 
Charles   M.   Whitcomb, 
F.  A.  Howard, 
Chester   N.    Farr,   Jr., 
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William  B.  Bratten, 
Charles  E.  Clark, 
William   T.    Plummer, 
Stephen   W.   White, 
Rev.  H.  E.  Foss,  D.  D., 
T.  H.  Warren, 
Walter   F.   Hagar,   Jr., 

E.  S.  Cook, 
Leslie   W.   Miller, 
R.    S.    H.    Smith, 

F.  W.   Reynolds, 

G.  N.   Reynolds, 
J.   R.   Erringer, 
H.    G.    Barnes, 
W.   H.   K.   Hale, 
Henry  S.  Hale, 
Thomas  L.  Gillespie, 
J.    Warren    Hale, 
Edward    Tredick, 
Walter    E.    Graham, 
William    H.    Francis, 

Rev.   George  E.  Rees,  D.  D 

E.   H.   Plummer, 

Hampton   L.   Carson, 

Harold  Peirce, 

J.  A.  Longwell, 

H.   Supplee, 

J.  H.  Jefferis, 

Charles   P.   Hayes, 

H.  F.  Kenney, 

W.  G.  Knowles, 


William    D.    Kelly, 

Gregory    C.    Kelly, 

Rev.   Carlos   T.   Chester, 

Dr.  Joseph   H.   Schenck, 

John    Kisterbock, 

William  R.  Lyman, 

Josiah   Kisterbock,  Jr., 

Edwin  Hagert, 

Joel   Cook, 

George   W.   Swett, 

E.  F.  Brooks, 

Capt.  J.  W.   Shackford, 

G.   H.   Higbee, 

Silas  W.   Pettit, 

Dr.  F.  LI.  Getchell, 

Edward  Dudley, 

G.  Morris  Dorrance, 

E.  Cooper   Sriapley, 
Rev.    Charles    W.    Nevin, 
Morris   L.   Clothier, 

Dr.   William   C.   Posey, 
Marshall  H.  Runk, 
Louis  B.  Runk, 
Caleb  J.  Milne, 
Albert    S.    Bolles, 
David  Milne, 
William   Conners, 
Clarence    P.    King, 

F.  H.  Treat, 
Edward  W.   Mumford, 
Edgar   H.   Mumford. 
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TABLE  B. 


H.  G.   Bryant, 
Edward    T.    Stotesbury, 
Theodore  N.  Ely, 

Rev.   Dr.   Richardson, 
Dr.  Roland  G.  Curtin, 
Dr.  James   B.   Walker, 
Edward   H.    Sanborn, 
F.  S.  Lewis, 
George  N.  Cliff, 
James  Butterworth, 
Dr.  Paul  Sartain, 
Charles   C.   Newton, 
James   C.   Jones, 
J.  DeF.  Junkin, 
E.  H.  Butler, 
P.  B.  Valle, 
Clarence    Gardner, 
W.    Wallace    Alexander, 
Dr.   E.   Tillson   Ward, 
Dr.   H.   L.   Northrop, 
Henry    S.    DeCoster, 
H.   J.   Davis,   Jr., 
Daniel    H.    Carstairs, 
J.  Horace  Harding, 
J.  H.  Carstairs, 
Jay    Cooke,    3d, 
Charles    D.    Barney, 
William    R.    Ellison, 
John    Strong, 
John    A.    McDowell, 
Dr.    Alfred    Stenger, 
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THE    ADDRESSES 


REV.    STEPHEN     W.    DANA,    D.  D. 
President,  1897-1900. 


THE  NEW  ENGLAND  SOCIETY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 
TWENTY-FIRST   FESTIVAL. 


Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  President  of  the  Society,  officiated 
as  toastmaster,  and  in  his  introductory  to  the  oratory  of  the 
occasion,  spoke  as  follows: — 

Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society: 

TI  7E  are  met  to-night  to  celebrate  the  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
*  *  first  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 
In  the  spirit  of  the  great  Lawgiver,  we  ''remember  the  days 
of  old  and  consider  the  years  of  many  generations."  We  grate- 
fully recall  that  "As  an  eagle  stirreth  up  her  nest,  fluttereth 
over  her  young,  spreadeth  abroad  her  wings,  taketh  them  and 
beareth  them  on  her  wings,"  so  the  God  of  our  fathers  did  lead 
a  little  band  of  English  carders  and  weavers  across  the  wintry 
seas  to  plant  a  new  England  in  a  new  world,  from  whose  vig- 
orous loins  should  proceed  in  the  fullness  of  time,  a  Republic 
the  greatest  and  the  noblest  that  the  world  has  ever  known. 

In  opening  these  post-prandial  exercises,  it  is  my  pleasant 
duty,  as  it  is  my  high  privilege,  to  extend  in  your  behalf  a  most 
cordial  welcome  to  the  guests  who  honor  us  to-night  with  their 
presence.  To  enter  into  fullest  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  this 
occasion  it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  share  with  us  in 
the  glorious  heritage  of  New  England  blood,  for  this  is  an 
American  Festival,  and  none  that  are  Americans  can  fail  to  be 
in  fullest  sympathy  with  its  spirit.     Take  from  the  history  of 
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America  that  which  was  done  upon  the  soil  of  New  England, 
and  that  mighty  volume  of  transcendent  achievement  would  lose 
many  of  its  noblest  chapters.  Nor  need  we,  it  seems  to  me, 
confine  the  felicitations  of  this  high  festal  occasion  even  to 
men  of  American  birth.  We  are  greatly  honored  in  having 
with  us  to-night  a  distinguished  English  publicist  (Right  Hon. 
Horace  Plunket),  to  whom  as  to  a  brother  I  extend  in  your  be- 
half a  heartfelt  welcome.  It  is  a  gracious  privilege  for  me 
personally  to  do  so,  because  in  the  last  two  Summers  I  par- 
took of  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  English  people,  and 
therefore  can,  to  some  extent,  observe  that  spirit  of  reciprocity 
which  is  the  policy  of  the  hour.  With  good  reason  and  full 
sympathy  can  that  gentleman  share  our  cheer  to-night,  for  it 
was  men  of  English  birth  and  speaking  the  glorious  mother 
tongue  who  came  across  the  wintry  seas  and  planted  that  little 
settlement,  whose  foundation  we  celebrate  to-night. 

Between  the  English  ideals  of  liberty  with  law  and  those 
of  New  England  there  is  the  indissoluble  connection  of  cause 
and  effect.  That  the  United  States  is  a  New  England  instead 
of  a  New  Spain  or  a  New  France  is  due  in  great  measure  to 
those  good  yeomen  "whose  limbs  were  made  in  England,"  and 
who,  like  the  intrepid  and  independent  Kent  in  "Lear,"  turned 
their  backs  upon  heartless  tyranny  and  "shaped  their  old  course 
in  a  country  new."  These  men  and  their  descendants,  toiling 
painfully  through  the  centuries,  have  erected  upon  foundations 
more  durable  than  granite  a  mighty  Republic  of  the  English- 
speaking  race,  whose  star — thank  God — is  still  ascendant  in  the 
constellation  of  the  nations. 

We  celebrate  not  alone  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  but  all 
for  which  New  England  has  stood  in  history.  We  commemo- 
rate to-night  the  New  England  of  Endicott  and  Winthrop,  of 
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Miles  Standish  and  Roger  Williams,  of  Eli  Yale  and  John  Har- 
vard, of  James  Otis  and  Sam  Adams,  of  Joseph  Story  and 
Daniel  Webster,  of  Charles  Sumner  and  Rums  Choate,  of  Na- 
thaniel Hawthorne  and  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  of  Wendell 
Phillips  and  Edward  Everett,  of  Louis  Agassiz  and  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  of  Parkman  and  Bancroft,  of  James  Russell  Lowell 
and  Oliver  W'endell  Holmes,  of  Commodore  Perry  and  Ad- 
miral Dewey,  one  and  all  representing  a  power  and  a  culture 
as  to  which  I  may  quote  the  words  of  a  guest  here  present,  that 
"in  intellect  it  is  as  cosmopolitan  as  the  Athenian,  and  in  char- 
acter as  rugged  and  stable  as  that  which  sprung  from  the  soil 
of  Old  Scotia."  Therefore,  we  say  of  New  England,  as  her 
great  orator,  Webster,  said  of  Massachusetts,  "The  past  at  least 
is  secure." 

To  critics  who  make  the  time-worn  taunt  that  the  Puritan 
was  as  intolerant  as  the  intolerance  he  left  behind,  we  reply 
that,  if  there  were  Puritan  settlements  which  in  common  with 
the  age  failed  to  appreciate  the  just  limitations  of  the  State 
in  matters  of  conscience,  that  cannot  be  said  of  the  grand  old 
colony  of  Plymouth,  where  all  the  people  had  an  equal  fran- 
chise, and  where  the  State  did  not  assume  to  stand  between  a 
man  and  his  God.  Nay,  more,  to  such  critics  we  suggest  that 
it  was  a  man  of  New  England,  Roger  Williams,  who  braved 
death  in  the  wintry  wilderness  in  defense  of  the  same  basic 
principle  of  our  institutions,  that  a  man's  religion  is  his  own, 
and  for  it  he  is  only  responsible  to  the  God  who  made  him. 
W7e  do  not  claim  that  our  fathers  were  faultless.  They  had 
their  errors  and  their  failings,  but  we  claim  at  least  that  they 
had  that  unyielding  devotion  to  high  principles  which,  after  all, 
is  the  true  leaven  of  American  institutions  and  that  from  it, 
as  from  a  germ,  have  proceeded  Lexington  and  Concord,  Bran- 
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dywine  and  Germantown,  Lake  Erie  and  New  Orleans,  Palo 
Alto  and  Chapultepec,  Gettysburg  and  Appomattox,  Santiago 
and  Manila  Bay.     As  a  New  England  poet  has  said:— 

"Here  on  this  rock,  and  on  this  sterile  soil, 
Began  the  kingdom,  not  of  kings,  but  men ; 
Began  the   making  of  the   world  again. 
Here   centuries   sank,  and   from  the   hither   brink, 
A  new  world  reached  and  raised  an  old  world  link, 

When  English  hands,  by  wider  vision  taught, 
And  here  revived,  in  spite  of  sword  and  stake, 
Their  ancient  freedom  of  the  Wapentake. 
Here  struck  the  seed — the  Pilgrims'  roofless  town, 
Where  equal  rights  and  equal  bonds  were   set ; 
Where  all  the  people,  equal-franchised  met ; 

Where  doom  was   writ  of  privilege  and   crown; 

Where  human  breath  blew  all  the  idols  down; 
Where  crests  were  naught,  where  vulture  flags  were  furled, 
And  common  men  began  to  own  the  world!" 

Let  me  remind  you,  however,  that  this  is  not  merely  the 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  but  it  is  the 
twenty-first  anniversary  of  the  New  England  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania. You  will  permit  me,  in  connection  with  that  fact,  to 
congratulate  you  upon  the  prosperous  year  which  we  have  just 
enjoyed,  and  at  the  same  time  to  express  my  profound  and 
heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  the  compliment  you  have  paid  me 
in  re-electing  me  as  your  President.  In  again  pledging  my 
own  loyal  service  to  the  interests  of  the  Society  I  beg  to  in- 
voke your  own. 

Having  reached  the  estate  of  manhood,  and  therefore  be- 
ing privileged  to  express  an  opinion,  the  Society  ventures  to 
say  that  there  is  no  Yankee  quite  so  good  as  the  Pennsylvania 
Yankee.     The  highest  type  of  Puritan  perfection,  we  think,  is 
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to  be  found  in  the  Yankee  in  whom  is  blended  the  Puritan 
sternness  of  purpose  with  the  placidity  of  the  Quaker  tempera- 
ment. The  epicurean  knows  that  the  finest  coffee  is  produced 
by  a  happy  mixture  of  the  bitter  Mocha  and  the  sweet  Java. 
Similarly  it  is  true  that  when  the  austerity  of  the  Puritan  is 
mingled,  either  in  blood  or  in  environment,  with  the  cosmo- 
politan Pennsylvanian,  the  result  is  a  combination  of  such  sur- 
passing wisdom  and  nobility  that  an  adequate  statement  of  it 
would  make  too  great  a  strain  upon  the  modesty  of  our  natures. 
The  Yankee  expands  as  he  breathes  that  "sweet,  clear  air  of 
Pennsylvania/'  of  which  its  noble  founder  wrote.  Of  such  we 
simply  say,  "0  terque  quaterque  bcati!"  There  is  a  delightful 
harmony  in  the  name  "The  New  England  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania;" and  if  proof  were  needed  that  the  great  Alchemist  pro- 
duces His  best  results  by  mixing  the  Puritan  fortiter  in  re  with 
the  Pennsylvania  suavitcr  in  modo,  we  would  point,  by  way  of 
illustration,  to  the  foremost  man  in  many-sided  greatness  that 
America  has  given  to  the  world — the  man  of  whom  Carlyle 
said  that  he  was  "one  of  the  demi-gods  of  humanity" — one  who, 
as  a  philosopher,  was  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  Bacon;  as  an 
author,  scarcely  less  widely  read  than  John  Bunyan  or  Daniel 
Defoe;  as  a  diplomat,  the  most  illustrious  in  our  annals;  as  a 
scientist,  nothing  undervalued  to  Newton  and  Darwin;  as  a 
patriot,  the  Ulysses  of  our  epic  struggle — the  Pennsylvania 
Yankee,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

But  I  have  trespassed  too  far  upon  your  patience  in  these 
few  rambling  remarks.  I  am  but  the  stage  manager  and  must 
not  essay  a  solo.  Our  artists  are  an  "all-star  aggregation,"  and 
I  gaze  upon  them  to-night  as  proudly  as  does  the  impresario 
who  has  at  last  succeeded  in  assembling  on  a  common  stage  a 
great  galaxy.    No  one  of  them  is  a  "head  liner."    Each  has  done 
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his  turn,  and  many  a  turn,  in  the  vaudeville  of  post-prandial 
oratory.  They  do  their  stunts  well,  and  that  member  of  the 
New  England  Society  who,  obedient  to  the  Quaker  maxim  to 
report  to  his  wife  before  eleven,  shall  catch  an  early  train,  will 
make  a  great  mistake.  It  has  been  suggested  on  my  left,  and 
very  properly  suggested,  that  the  trolleys  run  all  night;  and 
as  the  speakers  will  not  run  all  night,  at  least  with  my  per- 
mission, I  want  you  to  give  them  your  patient  attention,  be- 
cause you  are  to  have  a  rare  "feast  of  reason  and  flow  of  soul," 
even  in  the  annals  of  the  New  England  Society.  I  believe  I 
am  right  in  saying,  as  Maurice  Grau  might  say,  that  I  can 
compliment  myself  upon  having  assembled  on  a  common  stage 
these  rare  song  birds  of  eloquence.  Compared  with  their  mel- 
lifluous melodies  my  discordant  overture  will  be  as  the  harsh 
pipe  of  Pan  to  the  sweetest  lute  of  Apollo.  To  vary  the  me- 
taphor, I  see  them  "straining  like  greyhounds  in  the  leash," 
and  anxious  to  be  let  loose  upon  you.  I  must  no  longer  re- 
strain them.  Therefore,  again  thanking  you  for  your  gracious 
patience  and  for  the  compliment  of  my  re-election,  I  pass  now 
to  the  first  toast  of  the  night. 

It  needs  no  words  of  mine  to  give  significance  or  pathos 
to  a  toast  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Whether 
we  consider  the  late  President,  who  led  the  American  people 
to  such  high  achievements,  who  was  so  universally  beloved,  and 
whose  untimely  end  the  whole  world  has  mourned,  or  whether 
we  consider  the  new  President,  upon  whose  shoulders  have 
devolved  so  suddenly  the  awful  and  tremendous  responsibilities 
of  his  high  office,  the  toast  most  feelingly  appeals  to  our  patriot- 
ism. I  ask  you,  gentlemen,  to  rise  with  me,  glass  in  hand,  and 
drink  in  silence  to  the  memory  of  the  dead  President,  and  the 
safety  of  the  living. 


HON.    JAMES     M.    BECK 
President,    1901-02. 
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Note. — The  entire  company,  rising  promptly,  honored  the 
toast  in  silence;  after  which  they  joined  with  the  "Orpheus" 
chorus,  composed  of  members  of  the  Society,  in  singing  the 
anthem   "America,"  beginning — 

"My    country,    'tis    of    thee, 
Sweet  land  of  liberty, 
Of  thee   I   sing." 

President  Beck: 

The  first  toast  of  the  evening  was  assigned,  by  courtesy,  to 
the  distinguished  representative  of  the  oldest  empire  in  the 
world,  his  Excellency  the  Chinese  Minister,  who  is  present;  but 
at  his  request  the  call  upon  him  will  be  deferred  until  later. 
Therefore,  simply  transposing  the  order  of  procedure,  I  pass 
to  the  second  formal  toast  of  the  evening. 

"THE  UNITED  STATES:    A   WORLD  POWER ?» 

President  Beck  (continuing): 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  years  ago  the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic,  after  many  weary  months  of  deliberation,  formed  a 
Constitution,  of  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  said  that  it  is  the 
most  perfect  work  ever  struck  off  by  the  brain  and  purpose 
of  man  at  a  given  moment.  In  many  respects  it  was  modeled 
after  the  English  Constitution,  but  it  had  one  distinguishing 
feature  which  has  always  been  admired  by  publicists  of  all  other 
countries.  I  refer  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
For  over  a  century  that  august  tribunal,  the  greatest  that  the 
world  knows,  has  held  in  truest  equipoise  the  power  of  the 
central  Government  and  the  autonomy  of  the  States.  Recently 
even  greater  problems  have  confronted  it,  and  it  has  given  us 
the   compass   by   which   the   ship   of   State   must   be   sailed   for 
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centuries  to  come.  We  are  fortunate  to-night  in  having  with 
us  a  distinguished  member  of  that  tribunal,  and  it  is  with  no 
ordinary  pride  that  I  now  call  upon  that  eminent  jurist,  Mr. 
Associate  Justice  Brewer. 

Response  by  Hon.  David  J.  Brewer,  Associate  Justice, 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  Society, 
and  (if  i  may  be  permitted  to  turn  my  modest  gaze 
to  the  vision  of  beauty  behind  me)  ladies: 

Responding  to  the  sentiment  of  the  toast,  let  me  say  that 
the  Pilgrims  were  radicals.  They  looked  forward.  They  sought 
homes  in  New  England,  but  before  building  those  homes  they 
planned  the  kind  of  life  that  should  be  lived  in  them.  In  the 
cabin  of  the  "Mayflower"  they  prepared  and  signed  the  cele- 
brated compact.  And  so  New  England  life  commenced  with 
an  organized  community  and  not  a  band  of  wandering  adven- 
turers. They  struggled  to  maintain  their  homes,  wrestled  with 
famine  and  pestilence,  fought  hostile  Indians,  joined  hands  with 
the  mother  country  in  fighting  the  French  on  the  North,  and 
finally  rebelled  and  fought  against  that  mother  country.  Dur- 
ing all  these  struggles  to  maintain  and  establish  their  homes 
they  were  working  out  ideals  social  and  political,  slowly  evolv- 
ing that  government  of  and  by  and  for  the  people  which  took 
its  final  form  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — a  docu- 
ment deserving  the  compliment  paid  to  it  by  Mr.  Gladstone, 
as  stated  by  your  President,  and  yet  an  instrument  which,  al- 
though of  unchanging  meaning,  seems  in  the  judgment  of  some 
in  these  later  days,  to  be  as  elastic  as  the  conscience  of  a  usurer 
and  as  expansive  as  the  ideal  currency  of  a  Kansas  Populist. 
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We  glory  in  these  our  ancestors  because,  no  matter  how 
bitter  the  struggle  for  mere  existence,  they  never  forgot  that 
they  were  laying  the  foundations  of  a  nation  and  preparing  a 
social  and  political  life  which  they  meant  should  be  freighted 
with  abundant  blessings  to  their  children.  We  boast  so  long 
and  so  often  of  their  achievements  that  it  sometimes  seems  as 
though  we  were  content  to  live  as  simply  heirs  in  possession, 
forgetting  that  the  only  rightful  heir  is  the  one  who  inherits 
their  courage,  their  persistence,  and  their  strenuous  efforts  for 
higher  things.  Like  the  Jews  in  the  time  of  John  the  Baptist, 
we  cry  that  we  have  Abraham  as  our  father,  forgetting  that 
out  of  stones  the  Master  can  raise  up  children  unto  Abraham. 
We  are  striving  in  countless  ways  to  perpetuate  the  remem- 
brance of  the  Pilgrims.  We  are  filling  the  land  with  memo- 
rials and  monuments  to  remind  of  what  they  did,  and  are  too 
often  content  to  merely  build  the  sepulchres  of  the  fathers.  We 
love  to  wear  the  laurels  which  others  have  won.  Lowell 
writes : — 

"Tis  as  easy  to  be  heroes  as  to  sit  the  idle  slaves 
Of  a  legendary  virtue  carved  upon  our  fathers'  graves." 

Lowell  was  wrong.  It  is  easier  to  tell  of  the  great  things 
our  fathers  did  than  to  do  like  things  ourselves.  It  requires 
no  labor  to  be  a  hero  by  proxy  or  inheritance,  and  it  is  often 
as  convenient  as  it  is  for  a  business  man  to  hold  his  property 
or  get  his  religion  in  his  wife's  name.  But  we  are  unworthy 
to  be  called  children  of  the  Pilgrims  unless  we  live  up  to  their 
lofty  purposes  and  boldly  launch  our  "Mayflowers"  into  the  un- 
tried sea  of  the  future. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  Republic  has  already 
won  the  battle  of  life.     The  battle  is  still  on,  and  it  must  be 
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waged  with  all  the  courage  and  persistence  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  or  else  it  may  yet  be  lost.  True,  the  conditions  of  life 
are  changed.  The  place  and  form  of  the  contest  is  different,  ' 
but  it  is  still  the  same  old  struggle  for  the  bettering  of  life 
and  the  uplifting  of  humanity.  Thank  God  that  no  matter  how 
dark  the  day  of  strife,  the  evening  hour  is  always  gilded  with 
sunset  glories. 

"Right  forever  on  the  scaffold — Wrong  forever  on  the  throne, 
Yet  that  scaffold  sways  the  future,  and  behind  the  dim  unknown 
Standeth  God  within  the  shadow,  keeping  watch  above  His  own." 

The  last  few  years  have  written  much  of  history.  The 
Twentieth  Century  brings  us  face  to  face  with  new  conditions, 
and  we  are  conscious  that  the  United  States  of  America  have 
become  a  more  important  factor  in  the  world's  thought.  Some 
fancy  that  the  Spanish  War  brought  the  great  change.  This  is 
hardly  so.  It  may  have  cleared  the  air  and  brought  us  face 
to  face  with  the  consciousness  of  the  change,  but  silent  forces 
of  commerce  and  religion  have  been  at  work  for  years  bring- 
ing about  that  result.  The  merchant  and  the  missionary  have 
lifted  the  Republic  from  her  isolation  and  given  her  the  queenly 
seat  at  the  head  of  the  council  of  nations. 

Again  and  again  is  it  stated  that  the  United  States  have 
become  a  world  power.  So  they  have,  but  what  is  meant  by 
the  term  "a  world  power,"  and  how  are  we  to  justify  our  right 
to  that  title?  Not  by  the  manifestation  of  military  or  naval 
strength.  While  wars  will  be,  as  wars  have  been,  and  while 
there  is  within  the  resources  of  our  country  an  undisplayed 
military  and  naval  strength  that  makes  her  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  on  land  or  sea,  yet  the  dawn  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
unveils  a  greater  National  glory  than  can  be  won  on  any  field 
of  strife.     While  the  events  of  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
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compelled  an  increase  in  our  military  and  naval  forces,  while 
the  amount  of  money  which  is  called  for  by  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy  seems  to  many  too  large,  and  while  the  roll 
of  the  drum  and  the  blare  of  the  bugle  are  more  often  heard, 
yet  the  sons  of  the  Pilgrims  will  never  turn  our  country  over 
to  the  man  on  horseback,  nor  will  our  dearest  laurels  be  crim- 
soned with  the  blood  of  the  dying  soldier. 

After  Appomattox  there  was,  as  you  remember,  the  march 
of  the  grand  army  of  Grant  and  Sherman  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue,  in  the  city  of  Washington.  It  was  a  triumphal  pro- 
cession, but  it  was  a  picture  of  war.  You  saw  the  armed  host, 
with  all  the  munitions  of  war,  fresh  from  the  field  of  battle. 
Some  half  a  dozen  years  ago  there  came  another  grand  march 
of  the  same  army  along  the  same  avenue.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  behold  that  march.  All  day  long,  from  early  morn  till 
the  sun  went  down,  that  army  trod  the  broad  avenue  that  leads 
from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House.  They  carried  no  arms, 
and  the  Grand  Army  cap  was  all  that  spoke  of  what  had  been. 
As  through  the  long  hours  I  watched  the  steady  tread  of  those 
sturdy  veterans,  I  was  thrilled  through  and  through  with  a  feel- 
ing which  no  words  can  express.  It  was  at  the  same  time  both 
a  vision  of  power  and  a  promise  of  peace.  I  felt  that  the 
Nation  was  beyond  the  danger  of  foreign  foe,  and  I  could 
almost  hear  the  sweet  voices  of  the  angels  of  Bethlehem  filling 
the  air  with  their  prophetic  "Peace  on  earth."  At  one  end  of 
the  avenue  rises  the  tall  form  of  the  Peace  Monument,  erected 
by  the  Nation  to  commemorate  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
reunion  of  the  States,  and  as  the  Grand  Army  marched  be- 
neath the  shining  splendor  of  that  monument  one  could  fancy 
that  from  the  lips  of  its  angels  of  peace  was  pouring  a  song 
of  joy,  a  very  Jubilate  Deo. 
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Again:  we  shall  deserve  to  be  called  a  world  power  because 
our  relations  with  all  nations  will  be  carried  upon  the  highest 
principles  of  truth  and  justice.  Wisely  and  happily  was  it  said 
by  Secretary  Hay  that  the  chart  of  our  diplomatic  relations  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  Golden  Rule. 
International  jurists,  searching  for  the  rules  and  sources  of  in- 
ternational law,  range  the  wide  field  from  a  broad  affirmation 
that  principles  of  right  and  justice  determine  what  are  those 
rules  and  alone  give  them  sanction,  to  the  declaration  that 
nothing  is  a  rule  of  international  law  except  that  which  has  been 
assented  to  by  the  great  family  of  civilized  nations,  and  that  in 
the  absence  of  such  assent  each  nation  is  at  liberty  to  act  in  a 
given  case  according  to  its  own  desires,  irrespective  of  the  inter- 
ests of  others.  In  this  conflict  and  confusion  of  views  this  Re- 
public steps  forward  and  affirms  that  for  her  the  Golden  Rule 
determines  the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  in  ernational  law. 
We  stand  in  the  council  of  nations  strong  enough  to  fear  no  at- 
tempt to  wrong  us;  so  strong  that  we  cannot  afford  to  do  a  wrong; 
strong  enough  to  be  firmly  just  to  the  most  powerful  of  nations, 
and  so  strong  that  we  must  be  kindly  just  with  the  weakest. 
More  than  that,  we  must  be  helpful.  That  great  nation  whose 
people  number  nearly  one-third  the  entire  population  of  the 
globe  (whose  most  distinguished  citizen  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  this  evening),  struggling  in  the  mighty 
throes  of  the  effort  to  add  to  the  quiet  civilization  of  the  Orient 
the  aggressive  civilization  of  the  Occident,  must  find  in  us,  at 
least,  a  nation  to  help  without  asking  for  a  slice  of  her  ter- 
ritory. 

Referring  again  to  the  eloquent  language  of  Secretary  Hay, 
"But  no  wantonness  of  strength  will  ever  induce  us  to  drive  a 
hard  bargain  with  another  nation  because  it  is  weak,  nor  will 
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any  fear  of  ignoble  criticism  tempt  us  to  insult  or  defy  a  great 
power  because  it  is  strong,  or  even  because  it  is  friendly." 

We  must  be  frank  as  well  as  honest.  Henceforth  diplo- 
matic language  must  be  something  to  reveal,  and  not  something 
to  conceal  thought  and  purpose.  The  honesty  we  must  practice 
is  not  the  honesty  of  Shylock,  measured  only  by  that  which 
is  nominated  in  the  bond,  but  that  of  the  Golden  Rule,  an 
honesty  which  compels  us  to  see  the  other  party  to  the  trans- 
action. So  shall  it  be  that  all  nations  will  take  counsel  of  us 
and  listen  to  our  words  without  fear  or  suspicion.  They  will 
joyfully  recognize  us  as  a  world  power. 

To  deserve  to  be  called  a  world  power,  we  must  keep  high 
the  tone  and  character  of  the  commercial  dealings  of  our  citi- 
zens with  those  of  other  nations.  The  marvelously  rapid  growth 
of  our  exports  attests  that  we  are  able  to  feed,  clothe,  and  sup- 
port the  world.  Our  resources  know  no  limit,  and  the  genius 
of  our  inventors  has  solved  the  ways  of  production  to  an  ex- 
tent that  baffles  the  competition  of  all  nations.  We  are  enter- 
ing every  market,  competing  with  every  manufacturer  and  pro- 
ducer. The  world  is  coming  to  us  to  buy;  and,  as  the  universal 
merchant,  we  must  know  no  superior,  either  in  the  quality  of  our 
goods  or  the  integrity  of  our  dealings.  The  day  of  wooden  nut- 
megs has  passed,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  gull  the  world  under 
the  excuse  of  the  maxim,  Caveat  emptor.  Especially  must  we 
remember  the  Golden  Rule  in  our  dealings  with  inferior  races 
and  ignorant  peoples.  We  cannot  afford  to  grow  rich  by  wreck- 
ing them.  The  plea,  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  is  infinitely 
more  disgraceful  now  than  when  first  made  by  the  first  born 
of  men  in  excuse  for  his  crime.  A  Yankee,  with  his  strong 
self-control,  may  perhaps  wrestle  with  rum  in  safety,  but  woe 
be  to  the  savage  or  Filipino  who  makes  a  like  attempt.     His 
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doom  is  written.  The  son  of  the  Pilgrim  may  not  be  moved 
by  the  seductive  charms  of  opium,  but  the  disciple  of  Confucius 
hastens  to  his  pleasure  and  his  ruin  in  the  weird  dreams  of  De- 
Quincey.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  attention  of  Congress  di- 
rected to  the  matter,  and  to  note  that  legislation  is  proposed 
which  will  stop  the  sale  of  narcotics  and  intoxicants  to  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Orient,  whether  they  be  under  our  control  or  not. 
But  not  alone  by  reason  of  our  actual  touch  upon  other 
nations  and  other  peoples  may  we  claim  to  be  called  a  world 
power.  That  nation  whose  home  life  is  the  best  and  brightest 
and  which  thus  furnishes  the  great  example,  is  most  certainly 
a  world  power.  So,  while  we  shall  not  conquer  respect  by  mili- 
tary force,  we  may  yet  compel  the  love  and  confidence  of  all 
by  the  nobility  and  elevation  of  our  home  life.  We  can  prove 
ourselves  an  example,  not  to  be  feared,  but  to  be  followed 
But  when  you  look  at  our  present  home  life,  what  a  picture! 
Behold  the  seething,  pushing  forces  in  constant  motion  and 
struggle,  till  the  hurrying,  whirling  mass  seems  to  suggest  the 
cauldron  of  the  witches  in  Macbeth, 

"Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble; 
Fire  burn,  and  cauldron  bubble;" 

and  you  wonder  what  is  to  come  out  of  this  bubbling,  troubled 
mass.  Never  fear.  The  fierce  fires  of  public  opinion  are  con- 
suming all  the  dross  in  the  mighty  cauldron.  Every  vagary  of 
the  social  idiot,  every  delusion  of  the  conceited  crank,  every 
fancy  of  the  financial  deadbeat,  every  self-advancing  scheme 
of  the  grasping  politician  will  be  burned  up  and  only  the  pure 
gold  of  wisdom,  justice,  and  righteousness  remain  to  be  stored 
in  the  great  treasure  house  of  the  Nation's  permanent  accumu- 
lations. 

Let  me  briefly  notice  some  of  the  signs  and  needs  of  the 
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times,  because  in  and  through  them  the  Republic  will  realize 
the  highest  estate  in  national  home  life,  and  so  become  the  great 
example;  and  also  because  here  is  the  place  and  the  call  for 
earnest,  faithful  work  on  the  part  of  all,  not  excepting  the 
children  of  the  Pilgrim  heroes. 

First,  into  all  the  avenues  of  our  official  life  must  enter, 
is  entering,  civil  service  reform.  Appointment  to  office  and 
promotion  by  merit  have  ceased  to  be  the  joke  of  the  politician, 
have  passed  beyond  the  days  of  ridicule,  and  are  going  to  be 
the  controlling  rules,  not  merely  in  the  army  and  navy  (we 
have  had  of  late  some  very  positive  assurances  in  respect  to 
them),  but  in  all  the  departments  of  official  life,  National,  State, 
and  municipal.  Whatever  may  be  the  present  defects  in  the 
machinery  employed  to  secure  the  desired  result,  and  very  possi- 
bly they  are  many,  they  can  and  will  be  cured  if  we  make  up 
our  minds  to  cure  them.  We  must  come  to  understand,  and 
act  upon  the  understanding,  that  the  Nation  is  a  great  business 
establishment;  that  office  is  not  a  political  reward,  not  a  privi- 
lege, but  a  business  agency;  and  that,  in  the  long  run,  the 
most  successful  business  is  that  conducted  by  agents  selected 
for  competency,  continued  for  fidelity,  and  promoted  for  effi- 
ciency. We  must  struggle  for  this  till  the  political  maxim,  "To 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils,"  as  well  as  the  financial  proposi- 
tion that  "A  nation  grows  rich  by  issuing  promises  to  pay,"  are, 
like   Lazarus,   "dead  four  days." 

Again,  co-ordinate  with  this,  and  essential  to  it  as  an  evi- 
dence of  high  national  character,  is  integrity  in  official  life. 
It  exists  among  us,  but  is  not  universal.  We  are  shocked  by 
occasional  exposures  of  great  corruption.  It  does  not  avail  to 
attempt  concealment.  The  surgeon's  knife,  and  not  the  white- 
wash brush,   is  needed.     An  indignant  public   sentiment  must 
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be  aroused.  The  official  scoundrel  deserves  Cain's  condemna- 
tion: "A  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  shalt  thou  be  on  the  earth." 
At  least  he  deserves  this  after  a  good  long  term  in  the  peniten- 
tiary. To  sum  the  matter  up  in  a  word,  the  official  life  of  the 
Republic  must  be  made  clean  as  well  as  strong  if  we  are  to  be 
a  world  power  by  right  of  example. 

Another  matter  is  education.  So  far  as  concerns  the  ele- 
mentary branches,  it  should  be  universal.  It  is  not  the  privi- 
lege of  a  few:  it  is  the  duty  of  all.  We  glory,  and  rightly,  in 
our  common  school  system.  But  it  does  not  reach  all  or  every- 
where. Whatever  stays  its  universal  touch  must  be  eliminated. 
Beyond  this  the  higher,  yea,  the  highest,  education  looms  up 
with  imperious  demand.  We  recognize  no  boundaries  to  scien- 
tific investigation  and  research.  The  unknown  in  the  material 
world  must  be  made  the  known.  A  weed  is  said  to  be  a  plant 
whose  uses  are  yet  unknown.  Science  must  prove  that  there  are 
no  weeds,  that  there  are  blessings  and  beneficial  uses  in  even 
the  Canada  thistle.  All  animal  food  is  nutritious;  mere  sentiment 
accepts  one  and  forbids  another.  Doubtless  the  time  will  come 
when,  under  the  manipulations  of  the  scientific  chef,  the  mud 
turtle  which  multiplies  on  the  banks  of  the  Kaw  will  become 
as  toothsome  and  nutritious  as  the  diamond  back  which,  alas, 
too  scantily  thrives  on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay.  And 
so  in  all  other  directions  of  experiment  and  investigation. 
In  every  department  of  knowledge  the  eager,  aspiring  student 
must  find  the  place  and  means  of  pursuing  his  studies.  lror 
this,  wealth  must  place  itself  in  the  hands  of  science.  It  is 
beginning  to  do  so.  It  must  do  so  more  abundantly,  or  else 
by  succession  and  inheritance  taxes  it  will  be  taken  for  all 
kinds  of  public  uses.  By  doing  so,  this  youngest  of  nations 
will  become  the  great   educational   centre,   an   example   to   all. 
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Still  another  important  matter  is  found  in  the  effort  to 
advance  the  well-being  of  the  humbler  classes.  We  note  the 
conflict  between  capital  and  labor.  We  are  worried  by  the 
frequent  strikes,  with  their  terrible  losses  and  privations.  We 
see  how  often  they  are  started  without  cause  and  carried  on  in 
the  worst  of  spirit.  We  mourn  all  the  sad  experiences  that 
attend  them,  and  yet  is  there  not  in  all  these  conflicts  and 
efforts  the  thought  and  hope  and  purpose  to  lift  to  a  higher 
living  those  compelled  to  toil  of  hand?  And  do  we  not  see 
the  light  breaking  in  the  many  efforts  of  intelligent  and 
public-spirited  citizens,  in  the  ranks  of  labor  and  of  capital,  to 
bring  about  a  harmonious  working  of  these  seemingly  antagon- 
istic, but  really  friendly  forces?  But  how  much  of  effort  and 
how  long  the  struggle  before  shall  be  reached  an  universal 
and  fair  adjustment  of  the  wages  of  labor  and  the  profits  of 
capital? 

I  could  mention  other  matters,  but  these  are  enough  to 
show  that  there  is  an  open  door  before  every  earnest  American 
eager  for  the  honor  and  well-being  of  the  Republic.  Will  the 
sons  of  the  Pilgrims  only  lazily  loaf  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
inheritance  of  glory,  or  will  they  enter  through  the  open  door 
into  their  inheritance  of  duty?  Will  they  grapple  all  these 
questions  and,  grappling,  fight  the  good  fight  which  ends  in 
victory,  and  so  make  the  Republic,  in  the  judgment  of  all,  not 
merely  a  world  power,  but  the  world  power? 

The  other  evening  my  eight-year-old  grandson  asked  his 
father  if  everything  in  the  Bible  was  true.  His  father,  in  order 
to  suggest  the  difference  between  narrative  of  fact  and  allegory, 
after  stating  that  the  words  of  the  Master  were  all  true,  said 
in  respect  to  the  Book  of  Revelations  that  it  might  be  con- 
sidered something  like  a  dream.     When  his  parents  arose  the 
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next  morning  they  found  the  boy  reading  the  Book  of  Reve- 
lations; and,  as  his  father  appeared,  he  said,  "Father,  you  are 
right,  Revelations  is  a  dream,  for  John  says,  'I  saw  a  new  heaven 
and  a  new  earth,'  and  he  must  have  been  dreaming." 

The  dream  of  John  is  the  hope  and  faith  of  struggling  hu- 
manity. Along  life's  toilsome  way  for  unnumbered  centuries 
the  race  has  marched,  looking  evermore  to  the  new  heavens 
and  new  earth  on  the  far  distant  heights;  and  as  from  century 
to  century  it  slowly  ascends  its  mountain  path  the  vision  grows 
brighter  and  brighter,  nearer  and  more  glorious.  Under  the 
inspiration  of  the  Pilgrims,  humanity  took  a  long  step  upward 
and  forward.  May  it  be  our  blessed  privilege,  as  it  is  our  birth- 
right of  duty,  to  lead  to  still  loftier  heights  and  a  larger  foretaste 
of  that  peace  and  joy  and  glory  which  shall  fill  the  world  when 
John's  dream  is  fulfilled  and  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth 
become  the  home  of  the  race. 

President  Beck: 

From  that  judgment  of  the  Supreme  Court  there  will  be 
no  dissent.  I  would  suggest  that  if  every  Brewer  brewed  such 
beer,  there  would  be  less  teetotalers. 

Gentlemen,  in  the  administration  of  the  late  President  no 
record  is  more  illustrious  than  that  of  the  State  Department. 
It  was  obvious  from  the  last  speech  of  the  lamented  President, 
made  at  Buffalo,  that  even  greater  achievements  in  peaceful 
diplomacy  were  within  his  contemplation.  The  State  Depart- 
ment has  won  the  confidence  and  admiration  of  all  men;  and 
we  are  privileged  to  have  with  us  to-night  the  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  David  J.  Hill,  whom  I  now  have  the 
honor  of  presenting  to  you.  He  will  respond  to  the  toast, 
"Patriotism." 
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"TWO  TYPES  OF  PATRIOTISM." 

Response  by  Hon.  David  J.  Hill,  First  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State. 

Secretary  Hill  was  heartily  welcomed  and  his  address  was 
much  applauded.     Beginning  in  a  humorous  vein,  he  said: — 

Mr.    President    and    Gentlemen    of    the    New    England 
Society  of  Pennsylvania: 

I  am  very  glad  that  my  distinguished  friend,  the  Minister 
of  China,  is  able,  while  he  is  still  with  us,  to  see  something 
of  his  influence  upon  our  country,  for  he  sees  to-night  that  we 
also  are  ancestor  worshipers,  and  I  think  that,  when  he  reports 
the  results  of  his  labors  among  us  to  the  Imperial  Government, 
he  may  add  that  this  assertion  has  been  confirmed  in  an  Opin- 
ion handed  down  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

We  are  here  to-night  to  celebrate  our  ancestors,  and  it  is 
an  agreeable  pastime.  We  are  proud  to  recall  the  sacred  memo- 
ries and  the  splendid  achievements  of  the  past.  We  feel  a  secret 
joy  in  remembering  that  men  who  have  given  life  to  us  have 
stood  in  perilous  places,  faced  great  emergencies,  and  performed 
heroic  deeds.  But  we,  sons  of  New  England,  are  not  alone  in 
this.  The  gay  Hibernians,  the  canny  Caledonians,  the  sturdy 
Hollanders,  and  the  grave  Huguenots  also  feel  a  deep  satis- 
faction in  a  common  origin,  and  a  reverent  love  for  ancestral 
memories.  They,  too,  like  to  look  into  one  another's  faces  and 
eat  a  good  dinner  in  the  glow  of  delightful  fellowship.  And 
all  this  is  most  richly  human  and  much  to  be  commended,  for 
it  is  the  efflorescence  of  an  instinctive  patriotism  that  strikes  its 
roots  into  the  soil  of  a  common  past  and  helps  to  enliven  and 
elevate  existence. 
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The  patriotism  of  place  has  played  a  glorious  part  in  the 
history  of  the  world,  and  has  nerved  heroic  men  to  noble  deeds 
on  many  a  field  of  honor.  The  fireside,  the  home,  the  peaceful 
valley,  the  name  of  king  and  country  have  always  inspired 
sterling  men  with  valor  to  defend  them,  not  always  be- 
cause of  any  great  principle  involved,  but  because  they  were 
theirs,  and  were  menaced  with  invasion  and  destruction.  It  is 
the  highest  type  of  patriotism  which  many  generations  have 
ever  known,  and  it  is  a  glory  to  have  felt  its  thrill  and  to  have 
obeyed  its  mandates.  It  underlies  our  own  National  greatness 
and  has  fired  the  hearts  of  brave  men  from  the  beginning  of 
our  history.  It  defended  the  rude  cabin  and  the  feeble  stock- 
ade against  the  murderous  fury  of  the  Indian  till  the  wilderness 
was  redeemed  from  the  terror  of  the  savage.  It  has  stood  guard 
over  our  local  liberties  throughout  the  land  in  every  stage  of 
its  development,  and  would  to-day  wall  our  coasts  with  living 
men  to  resist  an  invading  enemy. 

And  yet  there  is  something  incomplete  and  inadequate  in 
a  merely  local  patriotism,  rooted  in  primitive  instincts,  outward 
scenery,  and  the  community  interests  of  men.  Among  all  the 
children  of  many  nations  born  upon  American  soil,  there  is  not 
one  who  would  place  the  memories  of  clan  or  race  upon  a  level 
with  his  birthright  as  an  American  citizen;  not  one  who  would 
not  forget  the  green  fields  and  crystal  lakes  of  dear  old  Ireland, 
the  rugged  hills  and  rich  heather  of  heroic  Scotland,  the  dunes 
of  sand  rescued  from  the  encroaching  sea  by  brave  little  Hol- 
land, with  all  the  glory  of  their  history  and  all  the  memories 
of  their  heroes,  before  he  would  renounce  his  part  and  lot  in 
the  great  Republic  that  has  clothed  him  with  sovereign  power 
and  filled  him  with  joy  and  pride  that  he  is  not  merely  an  Irish- 
man, a  Scotchman,  or  a  Dutchman,  nor  even  a  New  Yorker, 
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a  New  Englander,  or  a  Pennsylvanian,  but  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States. 

And  when  we  pause  to  ask  what  it  is  that  places  American 
patriotism  above  all  local  affections,  we  find  that  a  new  and 
transforming  power  has  come  into  operation,  that  scenery  and 
geography  do  not  contain  its  secret,  that  it  is  not  born  of  posses- 
sion but  of  aspiration,  not  of  the  influence  of  place  but  of  the 
inspiration  of  principles. 

The  first  settlers  of  New  England,  the  Pilgrims  and  the 
Puritans,  did  not  face  the  perils  of  the  sea  for  any  wealth 
or  ease  they  might  find  beyond  its  stormy  pathway,  but  to 
escape  from  conditions  which  fettered  and  suppressed  their  ear- 
nest convictions.  For  them  the  wintry,  inhospitable  shore  on 
which  they  chanced  to  land  was  only  the  outward  accident  of 
a  great  journey  fixed  on  high  purposes  and  undertaken  for  the 
realization  of  lofty  plans.  All  that  most  men  hold  dear  and 
would  give  their  lives  to  preserve,  they  flung  behind  them  as 
unworthy  of  their  existence,  and  boldly  went  out  into  the  dark- 
ness and  exile  to  find  a  land,  if  it  pleased  God  to  guide  them  to 
it,  where  they  might  seek  that  which  was  not  and  build  that 
which  had  not  been. 

The  constructive  force  of  a  great  people  was  in  the  hearts 
of  this  handful  of  Pilgrims.  To  them  nothing  seemed  impos- 
sible, and  all  they  demanded  was  a  place  for  self-realization. 
They  loved  the  wilderness  because  it  was  a  challenge  to  their 
teeming  energies.  They  came  not  to  find,  but  to  build  a  civili- 
zation answering  to  their  needs.  First  of  all,  they  built  the  home, 
and  they  made  it  pure  and  wholesome,  if  they  did  not  make 
it  luxurious  and  attractive.  They  made  it  the  teacher  of  sim- 
plicity, of  industry,  of  virtue,  of  loyalty  to  conviction,  of  faith- 
fulness to  woman,  and  of  reverence  for  God.     They  built  the 
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church,  a  rude  structure  indeed  in  its  primitive  homeliness,  but 
a  shrine  of  sincere  worship,  a  place  where  the  spirit  could  rise 
from  things  of  sense  to  the  elemental  verities  of  existence.  They 
built  the  school,  not  for  rudimentary  instruction  only,  but,  as 
they  finely  phrased  it,  ''for  the  better  public  service  of  the  church 
and  the  civil  state,"  and  laid  the  foundations  for  the  wonderful 
educational  development  of  later  times,  destined  to  secure  that 
general  intelligence  and  that  capacity  for  leadership  without 
which  free  government  is  impossible.  And  thus  they  built  the 
Commonwealth,  laying  its  foundations  broad  and  deep  in  the 
formation  of  the  citizen,  first  shaping  the  local  communities, 
then  broadening  out,  as  these  multiplied,  into  well-constituted 
States.  And  thus  they  were  enabled,  having  spread  westward, 
ever  westward,  carrying  their  structural  principles  with  them, 
founding  new  homes  and  schools  and  Commonwealths  in  the 
vanquished  wilderness,  to  play  a  great  and  decisive  part  in  the 
building  of  the  Nation;  and  finally  making  it  one  and  insepara- 
ble in  the  great  struggle  for  the  Union,  till  the  strong  New 
England  son  of  the  West,  a  descendant  of  Samuel  Lincoln, 
of  Hingham,  Mass.,  Abraham  Lincoln,  culminated  the  work  of 
exorcising  the  spirit  of  secession  and  breaking  forever  the  fetters 
of  the  slave. 

New  England  lives  not  alone  within  the  geographic  lines 
that  circumscribe  a  section  of  our  country,  but  wherever  her 
sons  have  wandered — in  the  great  West,  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
in  far-off  Hawaii,  in  Cuba,  in  Porto  Rico,  and  the  distant  Philip- 
pines. Freedom,  intelligence,  duty — these  are  her  watchwords, 
these  her  battle  cries,  and  the  sons  that  remain  within  her  bor- 
ders on  the  map  are  but  a  handful  compared  with  those  who 
have  gone  out  in  the  spirit  of  their  fathers,  seeking  new  fields 
of  opportunity,  new  forests  to  fell,  new  lands  to  till,  new  ground 
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for  the  rearing  of  States  and  the  building  of  Common- 
wealths. 

When  I  lift  my  eyes  to  behold  the  frontiers  of  my  country, 
that  I  may  know  my  full  duly  as  a  citizen,  I  perceive  it  span- 
ning the  width  of  a  great  continent,  in  the  zone  of  highest 
human  efficiency,  and  its  flag  flying  in  far-off  islands  of  the 
sea.  Whether  or  not  it  is,  or  is  to  be,  a  "world  power,"  what- 
ever that  may  mean,  it  has  become  beyond  question  both  a 
continental  and  an  oceanic  sovereignty,  responsible  for  the  po- 
litical destinies  of  many  millions  of  human  beings;  and  I  am 
certain  it  must  henceforth  exercise  great  power  in  the  world. 

It  is  easy  for  men  to  fulfill  the  duty  of  patriots  when  the 
home  is  in  danger  and  an  enemy  is  thundering  at  the  gates,  but 
how  shall  the  American  citizen  keep  pace  with  the  march  of 
events  which  have  suddenly  widened  the  limits  of  his  country, 
and  carried  his  patriotism  beyond  the  sea?  By  a  series  of  occur- 
rences which  no  American  could  have  prevented,  we  find  our- 
selves confronted  with  an  expanded  country  that  calls  for  an 
expanded  loyalty,  and  we  need  to  rise  to  a  new  height  of  dis- 
cernment and  strengthen  our  devotion  at  a  new  fountain  of 
inspiration. 

There  are  indeed  two  types  of  patriotism,  that  which  roots 
itself  in  the  soil  and  that  which  goes  forth  to  sow.  The  one 
yields  to  local  conditions,  assimilates  itself  to  its  surroundings, 
attaches  itself  to  them,  and  is  ready  to  die  rather  than  see  them 
destroyed,  taking  for  its  motto,  "I  love  my  country  because  it 
is  mine."  The  other  does  not  conform  its  body  to  its  shell, 
loves  not  the  old  because  it  has  long  endured,  but  seeks  to  make 
a  place  where  great  ideas  may  grow,  where  principles  may 
expand,  where  a  higher  conception  may  be  realized,  where  hu- 
man society  may  enjoy  its  birthright  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
progress. 
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It  was  this  more  vital  patriotism  which  inspired  the  voyage 
of  the  "Mayflower,"  the  settlement  in  the  wilderness,  the  devel- 
opment of  New  England,  the  spread  of  its  people  across  the 
continent,  and  the  building  of  the  Nation.  It  was  the  patriot- 
ism not  only  of  the  Pilgrims  who  first  landed  on  Plymouth 
Rock,  but  of  the  whole  Puritan  movement,  the  early  coloniza- 
tion and  expansion  of  New  England.  It  has  been  the  construc- 
tive element  in  our  National  life,  the  dynamic  impulse  of  all 
progress  and  of  all  reform.  It  is  happily  the  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  no  race  and  of  no  locality,  but  dignifies  and  ennobles 
all  who  accept  it  as  their  own. 

The  history  of  our  country  has  taught  us  that  the  great- 
ness of  a  nation  is  not  derived  from  a  particular  kind  of  sky 
or  a  particular  kind  of  soil,  but  from  a  particular  kind  of  man — 
a  man  capable  of  rising  to  the  apprehension  of  great  principles. 
One  of  the  glorious  moments  in  the  history  of  our  country  was 
when  the  plain  and  sombre  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  joined 
with  the  dashing  cavaliers  of  Virginia  in  forming  a  Continental 
Congress  inspired  by  great  principles  of  human  justice,  for- 
getting that  they  were  Congregationalists  or  Episcopalians,  as 
they  fought  shoulder  to  shoulder  under  the  command  of  the 
churchman,  Washington,  and  sent  to  France  our  first  great  dip- 
lomatist, Franklin,  forgetting  that  he  was  a  Quaker.  Another 
great  moment  was  when  the  struggle  for  local  sovereignty  sur- 
rendered its  pretensions  and  recognized  the  reality  of  the  Nation 
and  the  solidity  of  the  Union.  Another  great  moment  was  when 
this  great  Republic  stretched  forth  its  hand  of  pacification  over 
the  island  of  Cuba,  rent  with  insurrection  and  devastated  by  fire 
and  sword,  and  consecrated  the  sovereignty  of  a  powerful  Nation 
to  the  work  of  peace.  I  make  no  argument  here  to  justify  the 
recent  course  of  events,  but  I  believe  the  days  of  Washington, 
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Lincoln,  and  McKinley  are  glorious  clays  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  They  mark  the  triumph  of  the  patriotism  of  principle 
over  the  patriotism  of  place,  of  ethics  over  geography,  and  of 
humanity  over  locality.  The  patriotism  of  place  leaves  men 
prostrate  in  homage  before  ancestral  memories,  but  the  patriot- 
ism of  principle  lifts  them  to  the  performance  of  National  obli- 
gations. 

Never  before  has  our  country  seemed  so  worthy  of  love  and 
confidence  as  now,  for  never  before  has  it  exhibited  greater  justice 
or  magnanimity.  Our  earlier  struggles  were  intended  to  main- 
tain our  existence  as  a  Nation,  but  our  recent  conduct  has 
shown  what  a  sovereign  people  may  do  for  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  protection  of  human  rights.  From  the  humblest 
beginnings  the  Nation  has  risen  to  a  position  of  worldwide  in- 
fluence, and  it  may  be  trusted  to  wield  a  more  than  imperial 
power  in  a  truly  republican  spirit,  so  long  as  it  continues  to 
treasure  in  its  heart  the  memories  of  the  Pilgrim  and  the  Puritan. 

President  Beck: 

Gentlemen,  I  have  said  that  it  is  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  years  since  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  landed.  Compared  with 
other  events  in  our  history  this  epoch-making  fact  seems  vener- 
able in  its  antiquity,  but  it  seems  as  yesterday  when  compared 
with  the  history  of  that  marvelous  empire  which  has  ante-dated 
not  merely  the  Christian  era,  but  many  of  the  most  ancient 
civilizations  known  to  man.  Before  the  Pyramids  were,  was 
China.  It  can  be  fairly  said  that,  in  proportion  to  its  numbers 
and  its  enormous  powers,  that  great  empire  has  done  less  harm 
to  neighboring  nations  than  any  other  that  ever  existed.  For 
uncounted  centuries  it  has  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way, 
asking  only  to  be  let  alone.     I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  recent 
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insurrection,  and  the  recollection  of  it  prompts  me  to  add  that, 
in  the  darkest  hour  of  the  siege  of  Pekin,  when  the  world  be- 
lieved that  the  representatives  of  Christian  nations  had  been  foully 
massacred,  it  was  a  distinguished  and  learned  Chinaman  who, 
at  the  peril  of  his  official  position  and  perhaps  his  life,  conveyed 
a  message  to  the  American  Minister  and  gave  assurance  to  the 
world  that  the  foreign  embassies  were  safe.  We  are  fortunate 
in  having  that  brave  man  with  us  to-night;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  he  is  the  most  popular  diplomat  who  has  ever 
been  accredited  to  our  country.  He  will  bring  to  us  a  greeting 
from  the  Orient.  I  introduce  to  you  His  Excellency,  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  most  ancient  country  on  the  earth,  the  Chinese 
Minister. 

A  GREETING  FROM  THE  ORIENT. 

Response  by  His  Excellency,  Wu  Ting-Fang,  the  Chinese 
Minister. 

His  Excellency  was  received  with  many  demonstrations 
of  friendly  consideration,  the  hand  clapping  culminating  in  loud 
cheering.  He  spoke  with  entire  distinctness,  and  his  interesting 
remarks  were  keenly  appreciated  and  frequently  applauded.  He 
said: — 

Mr.  President — and  I  may  observe  the  etiquette  followed 

BY   THE   PREVIOUS   SPEAKERS   AND   ADD LADIEF    AND    GEN- 
TLEMEN: 

In  coming  here  before  you  to-night  I  will,  if  you  will  allow 
me,  make  a  little  explanation  which  seems  to  be  necessary  at 
this  time.  I  remember  that,  about  a  twelve-month  ago,  when 
I  was  enjoying  the  hospitality  of  a  gentleman  who  is  now  here, 
the  President  of  your  Society  was  present  and,  while  we  were 
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taking  coffee  in  the  room,  he  informed  us  that  he  had  been 
elected  President  of  this  Society  and  that  he  was  looking  out  for 
speakers  at  the  next  annual  meeting.  Of  course,  all  of  the  gen- 
tlemen present  were  asked  to  speak  here,  and  when  my  turn 
came,  I  could  not  refuse  my  consent;  but  after  that  I  forgot 
all  about  it.  A  few  months  ago  he  came  to  me  and  solemnly 
reminded  that  I  must  come,  inasmuch  as  I  had  promised  him 
a  twelve-month  ago.  It  was  useless  for  me  to  say  that  I  had 
engagements  and  could  not  come — he  would  not  take  my  state- 
ment. He  said,  "You  must  not  go  back  upon  your  word." 
Here  I  am,  gentlemen.    But  I  am  not  sorry  to  be  here. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  the  Hon.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  that  you  are  ancestor  worshippers,  though  he  subsequently 
changed  the  phrase  and  said  that  you  celebrate  your  ancestors. 
However,  I  will  not  quarrel  with  him  about  his  phraseology. 
But  I  believe  that  in  celebrating  the  anniversaries  of  your  an- 
cestors you  have  taken  a  page  from  our  book — you  have  learned 
something  from  us.  As  you  know,  in  China  we  revere  our 
parents,  and,  after  they  are  dead,  we  still  show  our  reverence 
for  them  on  the  anniversary  days  of  their  birth  and  their  de- 
mise. Well,  then,  we  are  all  of  the  same  mind  in  sentiment. 
You  celebrate  this  birthday  anniversary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Pilgrims  at  Plymouth  Rock,  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
years  ago.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that?  It  is  to  show  your 
gratitude  to  your  forefathers  in  the  same  way  that  we  show  our 
gratitude  to  and  our  reverence  for  our  progenitors  through 
whom  we  were  brought  into  this  world.  It  is  most  proper  that 
you  should  every  year  hold  a  meeting  of  this  kind  and  observe 
this  anniversary,  for  it  commemorates  the  day  from  which  dates 
the  modern  conception  of  religious  and  political  liberty — the 
day  which  may  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  this  great 
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Nation.  Therefore  you  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  that  day 
and  to  celebrate  it  every  year. 

Gentlemen,  the  descendants  of  New  England  are  made  of 
different  stuff  from  that  of  men  in  general.  From  my  limited 
experience  and  my  observation  of  them,  they  are  generally  suc- 
cessful in  the  work  they  undertake — in  business,  in  politics,  in 
education — and  foremost  in  every  walk  of  life.  In  saying  this, 
gentlemen,  I  don't  say  that  you  are  perfect.  You  have  some 
failings  (I  don't  want  to  tell  you  what  they  are),  but  you  have 
many  good  points.  Gentlemen,  persevere  in  your  good  points, 
never  lose  sight  of  them,  and  do  all  you  can  to  keep  them. 
And  sometimes,  when  coming  in  contact  with  the  people  of 
other  nations,  you  may  pick  up  one  or  two  good  points  from 
them,  although  in  your  opinion  they  are  not  so  highly  civilized 
as  you  are.  It  is  said — I  wouldn't  say  it  is  my  opinion,  but  it 
is  said — that  in  New  England  men  go  too  far;  that  they  run 
instead  of  walking,  that  they  do  everything  in  a  rush  and  are 
a  little  hasty  in  their  opinions  and  judgments;  and  even  it  is 
alleged  that  they  lack  a  little  in  perseverance  and  patience. 
Well,  I  am  only  telling  you  what  people  say  about  you;  it  is 
for  you  to  judge  whether  their  opinion  is  accurate  or  not.  But 
if  you  want  to  know  a  people  who  do  exhibit  these  qualities 
of  perseverance  and  patience  most  conspicuously,  you  have  not 
far  to  seek.  There  is  a  nation,  not  near  to  you,  but  one  which 
you  may  reach  by  a  few  weeks  of  travel,  whose  people  are  most 
persevering,  patient,  honest,  and  enduring.  If  you  want  to 
associate  with  them  they  will  welcome  you.  And  I  think  that  a 
little  mixture  or  combination  of  these  qualities  of  energy  and 
activity  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  patience  and  perseverance  on 
the  other,  will  make  all  of  us  better. 

It  is  generally  the  fashion  to  speak  of  the  people  of  the 
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western  hemisphere  as  the  most  civilized  in  the  world;  but  I 
must  remind  you  that  the  East  has  done  something  for  the 
West,  that  it  has  stimulated  the  imagination  of  the  people  of  the 
West  and  inspired  them  to  heroic  acts  and  noble  deeds.  If  I 
understand  history  aright,  it  was  Vasco  DaGama  who  doubled 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  East.  Did  not 
Columbus  sail  on  a  small  ship  across  the  Atlantic  to  find  a 
passage  to  the  East?  When  he  set  out  on  his  long,  perilous 
voyage  he  had  to  thank  the  Chinese  for  the  invention  of  the 
compass,  without  which  he  would  have  been  driven  about  at 
sea  in  every  direction,  but  with  the  Chinese  compass  as  his 
guide  he  at  last  found  the  new  world.  It  was  an  eminent  French 
engineer  (DeLesseps)  who  cut  the  Suez  Canal  in  order  to  con- 
nect the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea,  and  to 
provide  the  West  with  a  passageway  to  the  East.  You  are 
thinking  now  of  making  another  canal  for  a  route  to  the  East. 
All  these  things,  gentlemen,  show  you  that  in  the  East  is  to 
be  found  an  outlet  for  the  products  of  your  industry  and  energy. 
The  trend  of  all  your  trade  development  has  for  its  object  a 
market  in  the  East.  Why  is  this?  It  is  because  you  have  had 
enough  of  the  West;  in  other  words,  you  have  a  surplus  pro- 
duction for  which  you  must  find  a  new  outlet.  You  have  been 
exporting  raw  materials  to  Europe  and  receiving  manufactured 
goods  in  return;  but  now  the  condition  is  different:  you  have 
your  own  manufactures;  through  your  ingenuity  and  invention 
you  are  manufacturing  goods  as  cheaply  as  they  can  be  manu- 
factured in  Europe,  and  you  are  entering  into  competition  with 
the  Europeans  in  their  own  markets. 

What  is  the  consequence  of  this  new  condition?  The  con- 
sequence is  a  keen  and  sharp  competition  with  the  Europeans, 
and  an  outcry  has  been  raised  there  against  what  is  called  "the 
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American  peril."  Some  of  the  European  papers  declare  that 
their  countries  must  guard  against  "the  American  peril."  Gen- 
tlemen, I  am  sorry  that  such  an  epithet  is  applied  to  you,  but 
I  think  the  effect  of  it  will  be  beneficial  to  you  because  it  may 
have  a  restraining  influence  upon  some  journals  in  this  country 
that  are  daily  clamoring  against  what  they  call  "the  yellow 
peril"  that  is  threatening  the  country. 

Now,  that  reminds  me  of  a  story.  A  beggar  came  to  the 
door  of  a  rich  man's  house  and  begged  for  food.  The  lady  of 
the  house  interrogated  him,  and  he  answered,  "I  am  hungry — 
I  am  starving  to  death."  Then  she  asked  about  how  it  felt  to 
be  starving,  and  the  beggar  explained  that  the  feeling  was  just 
like  that  of  the  toothache.  The  lady,  having  been  afflicted  with 
the  toothache,  realized  the  suffering  of  the  beggar,  her  sym- 
pathy for  him  was  aroused,  and  she  immediately  gave  him  a 
quantity  of  food.  So  I  say  it  would  be  well  for  those  journals 
that  are  constantly  clamoring  against  "the  yellow  peril"  to  real- 
ize that  a  protest  is  being  loudly  made  against  "the  American 
peril."  This  should  be  a  lesson  to  them  from  which  they  may 
come  to  sympathize  with  the  nation  they  complain  of  and  cease 
rashly  abusing  our  people  when  their  own  people  are  being 
abused  in  a  similar  way. 

More  than  two  thousand  years  ago  China,  acting  from 
her  point  of  view  and  according  to  her  liking,  built  a  great  wall. 
You  all  have  heard  of  that  great  wall.  The  reason  for  building 
that  wall  was  that  it  might  keep  out  the  outer  barbarians;  but 
it  failed  of  its  purpose,  and  the  outer  barbarians  (I  do  not  mean 
your  people,  I  mean  the  people  living  outside)  invaded  China 
and  subjected  her  to  defeat.  But  although  the  great  wall  did 
not  do  much  good,  China,  by  reason  of  her  natural  position, 
being  surrounded  by  seas,  mountains,  and  deserts,  was  able  to 
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live  by  herself  for  many  centuries  without  coming  in  contact  with 
the  outer  world.  Now  China  is  open.  More  than  thirty  of 
her  ports  are  open  to  foreigners,  who  can  come  and  go  without 
difficulty.  If  foreigners,  when  in  China,  want  to  travel  to  the 
interior,  they  can  do  so  without  the  least  trouble.  More  than 
that,  they  enjoy  advantages  and  privileges  in  China  which  for- 
eigners in  this  country  or  in  Europe  are  denied.  They  carry 
their  law  with  them;  the  local  authorities  have  no  power  over 
them;  they  are  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  their  respective 
Consuls  and  Ministers. 

We  have  a  tariff,  but  not  the  high  tariff  that  you  have. 
We  have  not  the  fifty  or  sixty  per  cent,  tariff.  But  the  tariff 
was  fixed  by  foreign  nations  for  us,  and  consequently  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  foreign  merchant;  so  much  so  that  the  natives  do 
not  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  foreigners.  I  repeat  that  at 
this  time  China  is  open  to  all  foreigners;  her  door  is  wide  open; 
all  persons,  without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  can  go  there, 
live  there,   and  trade  there. 

Now,  for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  your  people  have 
been  trading  with  China,  but  in  recent  years  your  trade  has  not 
increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  trade  between  China 
and  European  countries.  If  you  consult  your  trade  statistics 
you  will  find  that  China  sells  more  to  you  than  she  buys  from 
you.  She  will  sell  to  you  as  readily  as  to  any  other  people,  but 
when  you  come  to  offer  your  goods  for  sale  to  her  the  situation 
is  different.  She  will  only  buy  from  you  when  she  cannot  buy 
elsewhere.  Why  is  this,  you  may  ask.  The  reason  may  be 
briefly  stated.  Her  merchants  go  to  Europe  to  make  their  pur- 
chases, not  on  account  of  any  hostility  to  you,  but  because 
of  the  obstacles  you  have  placed  in  the  way  of  their  purchasing 
in  this  country.     Before  buying  their  goods  Chinese  merchants 
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or  traders  want  to  see  for  themselves  what  they  are  about  to 
purchase;  and  if  you  place  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  coming 
here,  if  you  debar  them  from  the  opportunities  to  which  they 
are  entitled,  if  you  shut  them  out  of  your  markets,  they  will 
naturally  go  to  other  countries  to  make  their  purchases.  There- 
fore, gentlemen,  if  you  find  that  your  exports  to  China  are  not 
so  large  as  they  should  be,  you  have  only  yourselves  to  blame 
for  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  I  have  just  stated,  China  and  her 
people  are  most  friendly  to  your  Government  and  your  people. 
Since  that  country  was  opened  to  foreign  trade  no  war  has 
been  declared  or  carried  on  between  China  and  this  country; 
and  for  many  things  you  have  done  for  China  her  government 
and  people  are  very  grateful  to  you,  especially  for  the  part 
you  took  in  connection  with  the  trouble  that  occurred  last  year. 
Your  position  at  that  time  is  known  to  her  people  and  her 
government.  Therefore  I  say  that  our  people  and  our  gov- 
ernment are  most  friendly  to  you;  and  if  your  trade  with  us 
has  not  increased,  the  fault  is  not  ours. 

Gentlemen,  I  have  known  you  long  enough,  I  have  been 
in  this  country  long  enough,  to  know  the  character  of  your 
people.  Your  people  have  good  intentions.  As  has  been  said 
by  Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  you  believe  in  truth  and  justice  and  fair 
dealing.  You  will  not  tolerate  a  mean  act  to  be  done  to  any 
nation,  especially  not  to  one  which  is  weak.  You  are  now  a 
world  power;  but,  as  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  has  said,  you  should 
(I  hope  you  will,  and  I  have  much  faith  in  you  that  you  will) 
exercise  your  power  in  such  a  way  that  you  will  take  care  that 
what  you  say  is  respected  by  powerful  nations;  that  you  will 
take  care  not  to  oppress  the  weak,  but  that  justice  and  fairness 
shall  be  shown  to  other  peoples,  however  weak  they  may  be. 
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You,  descendants  of  New  Englanders,  sons  of  a  Puritan 
ancestry,  of  those  who  came  here  and  settled  down  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty  years  ago,  you  have  increased  in  numbers  and 
your  country  has  prospered  because  of  your  energy  and  your 
sense  of  justice.  Gentlemen,  I  have  great  faith  in  you.  If  you 
will  continue  to  exercise  your  power  in  a  discreet  and  just 
way,  you  will  not  only  be  respected  at  home,  but  you  will  be 
respected  and  loved  abroad.  Therefore,  gentlemen,  I  bear  greet- 
ing to  you  from  the  Orient — to  you,  the  descendants  of  this 
noble  race.  If  you  continue  your  good  work  your  country  will 
not  only  become  a  world  power,  but  it  will  become  the  world 
power.  Although  China  is  not  a  very  strong  power  as  com- 
pared with  your  Nation,  the  Chinese  outnumber  your  people; 
and  if  you  condescend  to  extend  to  them  your  friendship  and 
associate  with  them  you  will  find  that  the  good  feeling  of  four 
hundred  millions  of  people  means  something,  it  may  not  be  in 
war  but  in  peace,  in  commerce  and  in  trade.  If  the  United 
States  and  China  co-operate  in  friendship  and  in  commerce,  the 
peace  of  the  world  will  be  maintained,  and  your  Nation  will  no 
doubt  be,  as  it  deserves  to  continue  to  be,  a  world  power.  (Long 
continued  applause.) 

President  Beck: 

Gentlemen,  oratory  is  believed  by  many  to  have  reached 
its  hightest  development  in  our  own  country.  We  are  privi- 
leged to  have  with  us  to-night  one  of  whom  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  is  the  most  distinguished  living  orator  in  America. 
He  is  the  only  man  who  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  with 
the  rain  trickling  through  a  leaky  roof,  could  hold  enthralled 
a  hostile  audience  of  twenty  thousand  people.  He  did  this  at 
Chicago  in  1896,  and  four  years  later  he  showed  that  he  loved 
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his  country  better  than  his  party  when  for  a  time  he  left  the 
ranks  of  his  party  and  in  eloquent  speech  championed  the  cause 
of  the  gold  standard.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you 
the  Hon.  W.  Bourke  Cockran,  of  New  York. 


"AMERICA   IN   THE   TWENTIETH   CENTURY." 
Hon.   W.   Bourke   Cockran's   address: 
Mr.  President,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen: 

I  assume  that  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer's  speech 
to-night  was  that  every  day  was  a  preparing  for  the  morrow, 
that  every  year  was  the  seed  of  future  years,  and  every  century 
was  the  fruit  of  all  preceding  centuries.  As  we  may  by  the  seed 
learn  the  nature  of  the  harvest,  though  not  its  extent  or  its 
quality,  so  we  may  obtain,  I  believe,  some  idea  of  the  world 
power  which  this  Nation  is  destined  to  be  during  the  century 
which  is  dawning,  by  estimating  the  influence  which  she  ex- 
ercised as  a  world  power  in  the  century  which  has  closed.  This 
Nation  has  indeed  been  a  world  power.  She  has  been  a  world 
power  of  surpassing  value  to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  If 
I  were  asked  to  define  the  exact  character  of  her  contributions 
to  human  progress  I  should  not  say  it  was  because  she  sur- 
passed all  other  nations  in  the  fertility  of  her  soil,  in  the  extent 
of  her  resources,  in  the  intelligence  of  her  people,  in  the  wealth 
which  they  have  amassed,  in  the  power  of  their  armies  or  the 
size  of  their  navies,  but  in  the  source  from  which  all  these 
blessings  have  flown.  This  country  has  assumed  the  primacy 
of  civilization  because,  from  the  very  hour  it  was  born,  her 
people  have  been  animated  by  unswerving  devotion  to  justice. 
The  contribution  of  the  Nation  is  not  what  it  has  accomplished, 
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not  the  measure  of  its  achievements  or  the  measure  of  its  wealth, 
but  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  produced. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  rather  common  to  say  that  this  is 
a  commercial  age.  The  word  "commercialism"  has  assumed  a 
new  and  strange  significance,  as  though  under  its  operation 
men  were  governed  by  sordid  motives,  by  mere  desire  of  gain, 
leaving  us  to  infer  that  under  militarism  men  are  moved  to 
deeds  of  valor  and  heroism  and  martial  glory.  Now,  I  don't 
think  that  human  nature  has  changed  or  ever  will  change;  I 
don't  think  there  is  much  difference  in  the  underlying  motives 
that  govern  men  under  conditions  of  commercialism  or  con- 
ditions of  militarism.  For  my  part  I  believe  that  this  country 
is  commercial,  that  this  is  a  commercial  age,  that  commercial- 
ism is  predominant;  and,  far  from  regretting  it,  I  glory  in  it.  I 
glory  in  commercialism  in  the  one  and  only  sense  and  inter- 
pretation which  that  term  should  receive.  It  is  true  that  under 
commercialism  men  strive  for  profits;  but  will  anybody  who  is 
at  all  familiar  with  history  pretend  that  under  militarism  men 
have  striven  from  any  other  motive?  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  high-sounding  phrases  assigned  to  justify  military  enter- 
prises, the  object  for  which  any  war  has  even  been  waged,  at 
least  in  the  Old  World,  was  plunder;  that  is  to  say,  for  profit. 

Has  not  every  military  enterprise  been  measured  by  the 
quantity  of  spoils  which  have  been  brought  back  from  it?  And 
has  not  that  been  true  in  every  condition  of  society,  from  the 
time  when  savages  contended  against  each  other  and  the  victor 
carried  off  everything  possessed  by  the  vanquished,  even  women 
and  children,  down  to  the  highly  civilized  period  when  Rome 
was  enriched,  rebuilt,  and  made  splendid  by  the  tribute  exacted 
from  conquered  nations  by  the  captains  of  conquering  legions; 
when  the  slaves  of  whom  we  obtain  glimpses  in  the  description 
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of  the  Pagans,  were  not  carried  merely  to  Rome  to  adorn  and 
grace  the  wheels  of  the  conquerer  in  his  triumph,  but  were 
taken  that  they  might  enrich  their  captors,  who  held  them  in 
a  state  of  servitude  and  stole  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  And 
that  is  true  down  to  this  day,  when  vanquished  countries  are 
despoiled  more  scientifically  and  more  effectively  through  the 
interposition  of  war  indemnities  which  take  all  the  property 
they  have  and  effect  a  mortgage  upon  the  future  industry  of 
their  people.  There  is  no  difference  between  the  object  of 
militarism  and  the  object  of  commercialism,  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  means  by  which  that  same  object  is  pursued. 
Militarism  means  taking  property  from  another  man's  posses- 
sion which  he  has  produced;  commercialism  means  creating 
new  property  from  the  bosom  of  the  soil  and  dividing  it  among 
those  who  created  it.  Militarism  implies  that  for  every  dollar 
which  can  be  taken  under  its  operation,  thousands  and  hundreds 
of  thousands  are  destroyed.  In  commercialism  no  man  can 
make  a  dollar  for  himself  without  making  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands for  the  community  in  which  he  lives.  How  can  a  fortune 
be  increased  under  the  peaceful  conditions  of  commerce  except 
by  increasing  the  productivity  of  the  channels  in  which  it  is 
employed?  If  it  be  employed  in  making  chairs  there  can  be 
but  one  way,  and  that  is  by  increasing  the  product;  if  employed 
in  agriculture  it  would  be  by  increasing  its  area  of  cultivation; 
if  employed  in  building  it  would  be  by  increasing  the  number 
and  the  value  of  the  houses  built;  and  in  all  these  operations 
newer  kinds  of  labor  must  be  employed,  higher  wages  paid, 
and  for  every  dollar  that  comes  to  capital  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  dollars  must  be  distributed  through  the  community  in 
the  shape  of  wages.  Militarism,  where  it  makes  a  profit,  works 
to  bind  for  its  own  selfish  purposes.     Militarism  is  the  pursuit 
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of  profit  by  plunder;  and  commercialism  is  the  pursuit  of  profit 
by  commerce  and  industry. 

Now,  this  is  a  commercial  Nation,  and  we  rejoice  in  it. 
Of  course,  I  am  aware  that  the  people  occasionally  attribute 
to  commercialism  practices  which  savor  of  militarism.  Justice 
Brewer  referred  in  proper  terms  to-night  to  the  profligacy  of 
corporate  management  in  municipalities,  and  I  may  add  to  it 
the  graver  profligacy  of  corporate  management  in  individual 
enterprises.  But  if  commercialism  be  the  gaining  of  profit  by 
production,  militarism  is  the  gaining  of  profit  by  every  other 
method.  And  next  to  the  obtaining  of  profit  by  violence  is  the 
obtaining  of  profit  by  speculation,  by  fraud,  by  gambling,  by 
false  reports,  by  faithlessness  in  management  on  the  part  of 
officers  to  their  constituents.  That  which  is  unjustly  blamed 
on  commercialism  properly  belongs  to  militarism,  for  the  es- 
sence of  commercialism  is  honesty.  Under  commercialism  the 
basis  of  profit  must  be  the  closer  co-operation  of  men;  and  the 
first  condition  of  co-operation  is  absolute  trust  in  each  other's 
honesty. 

Well,  my  friends,  if  we  are  a  commercial  country  we  may 
be  proud  of  it.  But  what  is  the  lesson  that  may  be  gathered 
from  it  for  the  future?  No  fortune,  however  great,  produced 
by  peaceful  industry,  ever  endangers  the  stability  of  a  State. 
Any  prosperity  reached  by  a  nation  through  conquest  has  always 
resulted  in  its  overthrow.  Look  over  the  history  of  the  world, 
and  wherever  you  find  a  nation  that  has  exacted  tribute,  there 
you  find  a  nation  that  was  destined  to  a  career  of  dishonesty 
and  fraud  from  which  there  was  no  recovery.  Nations  have 
demanded  tribute  and  they  have  risen  to  greatness  and  power, 
and  are  powerful  to-day,  but  a  nation  that  exacted  tribute  from 
helplessness  and  persisted  in  it  has  perished,  as  Rome  perished, 
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as  Spain  perished;  and  dishonesty  and  fraud  always  carry  with 
them  the  seeds  of  national  disintegration  and  decay.  It  came 
to  be  a  part  of  history,  being  first  a  feature  of  almost  universal 
belief,  that  prosperity  attained  by  such  means  was  the  ante- 
chamber to  decay;  that  wealth  thus  acquired  could  only  be 
acquired  through  the  corruption  of  morals,  the  decay  of  man- 
hood, and  the  overthrow  of  liberty.  The  history  of  this  country, 
in  its  relation  to  the  civilization  of  the  world  is  itself  proof 
that  no  power,  if  it  be  honestly  acquired  and  produced  by  free 
labor  exercised  on  the1  bosom  of  the  soil  can  ever  degrade  a 
people,  can  ever  undermine  liberty,  can  ever  restrict  their 
powers,  but  will  always  operate  to  raise  man  to  a  still  higher 
level  of  civilization,  where  his  powers  are  increased,  where  the 
productive  capacities  of  his  hands  are  multiplied,  where  the  span 
of  his  days  is  lengthened,  where  the  scope  of  his  knowledge  is 
extended  and  the  very  horizon  of  his  hopes  is  widened.  It  is 
plainly,  then,  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  if  this  republican 
experiment  of  ours  had  no  other  result,  it  is  of  incalculable 
benefit  to  mankind  since  it  has  established  the  shining  lesson 
for  the  benefit  of  all  ages  and  of  all  the  world  that  the  pathway 
to  advantage  lies,  not  through  dishonesty,  but  through  industry; 
that  the  welfare  of  a  nation  is  not  to  be  sought  in  injuring 
other  nations,  but  in  benefiting  them;  that  the  moral  law  is 
binding  upon  governments  as  upon  individuals;  that  the  profit- 
able and  proper  occupation  of  man  is  not  in  conquest,  but  in 
production;  that  justice  is  not  only  ethically  essential,  but  that 
it  is  materially  profitable;  that  if  honesty  be  a  tedious  and  slow 
road  to  success,  the  abandonment  of  it  for  the  devious  ways 
of  fraud  and  violence  and  aggression  makes  the  journey  harder, 
longer,  and  less  likely  to  end  auspiciously. 

Now,  that,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  lesson  which  the  past 
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experience  of  this  country  has  taught.  That  is  its  contribu- 
tion to  civilization — more  important  than  all  the  wealth  which 
it  has  wrung  from  its  soil;  more  important  than  the  food  which 
it  sends  across  the  sea,  by  every  ship,  to  feed  the  nations  of 
the  earth;  more  important  even  than  the  promise  of  great  wealth 
which  all  its  past  development  portends.  But  what  lesson  does 
this  inculcate  for  the  future?  It  is  clear  that  this  prosperity 
of  ours,  though  it  has  been  growing  for  a  century,  has  attracted 
the  attention  of  the  world  not  only  within  the  last  few  years; 
and  since  it  has  become  so  conspicuous  men  everywhere  are 
endeavoring  to  ascertain  its  source.  When  it  shall  be  made 
plain  that  that  source  is  justice,  honesty,  industry,  the  results 
to  mankind  will  be  simply  incalculable.  I  venture  the  prophecy 
here  to-night,  notwithstanding  that  Judge  Brewer  thinks  that 
wars  will  continue  to  be  features  of  the  human  race,  that  so 
soon  as  it  shall  become  apparent  to  all  the  world  that  the 
prosperity  of  this  country  depends  upon  its  strict  adherence  to 
justice,  a  regard  for  justice  will  become  universal,  and  peace, 
which  is  the  fruit  of  justice,  will  become  the  normal  condition 
of  the  world.  I  am  aware  that  perhaps  somebody  here  will 
say  that  the  conditions  in  South  Africa  and  the  Orient  might 
cast  some  doubt  upon  the  accuracy  of  this  prophecy;  and  yet, 
far  from  shaking  my  faith,  they  affirm  it.  Without  at  all  ven- 
turing upon  what  might  be  called  controversial  grounds,  real- 
izing that  every  one  here  knows  what  my  views  upon  the 
Philippine  question  are,  I  yet  venture  the  statement  that  the 
final  settlement  of  that  question  will  be  a  new  monument  to 
the  wisdom  and  justice  of  the  American  people  and  a  new 
contribution  to  the  civilization  of  the  world.  If  my  views  have 
not  been  accepted  by  the  people  it  is  not  because  the  people 
are  less  devoted  to  justice  than  I,  but  because  in  their  wisdom 
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they  have  discovered  a  better,  a  surer,  and  a  shorter  path  to 
it  than  I  have  been  able  to  suggest.  I  know  that  the  American 
people  have  met  every  crisis  in  their  history  with  that  firm 
determination  to  reach  the  justice  of  it  and,  when  it  was  ascer- 
tained, to  proclaim  it;  and  that  same  characteristic  is  not  likely 
to  be  lacking  now.  And  when  the  question  is  solved  I  be- 
lieve it  will  be  found  that  a  difficulty  has  been  surmounted,  that 
this  people  has  risen  to  a  higher  plane  from  which  they  will 
diffuse  the  light  of  justice  through  a  wider  area  over  the  world. 
Who  that  can  recall  the  discussions  that  preceded  the  close  of 
the  late  Civil  War  or  that  followed  immediately  at  its  close — 
who  that  remembers  the  threats  of  vengeance  that  were  then 
universal  against  the  leaders  of  the  Confederacy — who  that  re- 
calls the  time  when  the  very  songs  of  the  streets  cele- 
brated a  purpose  to  "hang  Jeff  Davis  on  a  sour  apple  tree" — 
who  that  remembers  a  declaration  of  a  distinguished  statesman 
that  "Treason  must  be  made  odious,"  and  which  was  then  sup- 
posed to  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  triumphant  North — 
who  that  remembers  the  way  in  which  that  peace  was  finally 
established,  without  the  infliction  of  a  penalty  or  the  exaction 
of  a  life — who  that  remembers  the  effect  of  that  policy  of  con- 
ciliation which,  in  the  course  of  five  years,  resulted  in  a  peace 
so  perfect  that  victors  and  vanquished  alike  rejoiced  at  the  re- 
sult— who  that  remembers  that  this  country  has  established  the 
method  for  all  the  world,  to  compose  civil  strife,  by  showing 
that  pacification,  to  be  effective,  must  be  complete,  while  all 
the  history  of  the  world  shows  that  attempts  at  pacification 
through  penalties  have  been  failures,  breeding  resentments,  and 
generally  leading  to  fresh  disturbances — who  that  recalls  all 
this  can  doubt  that  the  American  people  will  find  a  method  of 
composing  this  difficulty,  which  will  show  that  civilization  can 
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be  preached  without  violence  and  that  men  can  be  reconciled 
to  the  spirit  of  Christian  ethics  by  the  advances  which  they 
contain  to  those  who  are  likely  to  adopt  them?  And  whether 
I  be  right  or  wrong  in  this,  certain  it  is  that  both  of  the 
countries  that  have  been  engaged  in  these  military  enterprises 
would  be  mighty  glad  to  be  out  of  them.  There  is  nothing 
on  the  part  of  either  which  is  likely  to  encourage  emulation  by 
other  nations.  So  far  as  they  have  an  influence  upon  the  opin- 
ion of  the  world,  it  is  to  discourage  attempts  at  oppression  and 
to  show  that  it  is  not  safe  to  assume  that  a  nation  can  be 
destroyed  and  subdued  merely  because  its  population  is  sparse 
and  the  attacking  nation  is  strong,  and,  although  the  odds 
in  the  field  may  be  one  hundred  to  one,  that  sometimes  it  is 
not  safe  to  predict  the  outcome,  because  there  is  a  force  which 
is  not  always  reckoned  with  in  the  calculations  of  politicians, 
and  that  is  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts,  who  has  the  power  of 
turning  the  very  preponderance  of  the  stronger  into  elements 
of  weakness;  who  can  make  out  of  the  very  weapon  in  their 
hands,  out  of  the  seas  over  which  they  travel,  out  of  the  air 
which  they  breathe,  or  the  water  which  they  drink,  or  the  very 
earth  on  which  they  contend  the  elements  and  forces  with  which 
to  confound  the  strong,  to  elevate  the  weak,  to  vindicate  justice, 
and  to  protect  liberty  against  aggression  all  over  the  world. 

But,  my  friends,  if  I  am  asked,  Is  it  a  Utopian  dream  to 
assume  that  peace  will  become  universal  throughout  the  world? 
I  answer  that,  as  this  Republic  has  shown  by  establishing  as 
the  first  object  of  its  creation  the  maintenance  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  justice  as  the  true  source  of  prosperity,  so  the  basis 
of  universal  peace  can  be  found  in  the  principle  underlying  this 
Republic,  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which  declares 
the  eternal  truth  that  the  consent  of  the  governed  is  the  sole 
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justification  for  the  exercise  of  any  power  by  government.  If 
that  principle  received  universal  acceptance,  why  it  is  plain 
that  there  would  be  no  longer  any  excuse  for  aggression.  If 
the  nations  of  the  world  decided  that  allegiance  should  depend 
hereafter  upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  attempt  to  conquer  any  country,  and  no  conquest  would 
be  attempted.  Nor  would  that  imply  any  very  violent  sacri- 
fice in  existing  conditions.  It  might  surprise  you,  my  friends, 
if  I  told  you  that,  in  my  opinion  (and  I  am  sure  that  reflection 
will  convince  you  I  am  right),  if  to-day  every  civilized  nation 
should  adopt  the  principle,  and  concede  it,  that  the  consent 
of  the  governed  alone  was  a  proper  claim  of  allegiance,  I  don't 
believe  it  would  make  the  slightest  change  in  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope, but  that  things  would  exist  exactly  as  they  are.  There  are 
but  three  changes  that,  under  any  circumstances,  could  occur. 
It  is  possible  that  Ireland  might  separate  itself  from  the  British 
Empire,  although  many  people  think  that  the  majority  of  the 
people  would  prefer  local  autonomy  to  total  separation.  It  is 
possible  that  Alsace  and  Lorraine  might  be  seeking  reincor- 
poration with  France,  although  many  people  think  that  that 
is  extremely  improbable.  It  is  possible  that  Poland  might  cut 
loose  from  Russia,  although  many  people  doubt  that  it  would. 
But  suppose  all  three  changes  would  occur  (and  they  are  the 
only  three  that  are  at  all  probable,  they  are  the  only  three 
places  in  which  disaffection  exists,  they  are  the  only  places  in 
which  the  population  would  even  consent  to  a  change  of  gov- 
ernment)— suppose  all  three  changes  to  occur,  suppose  Ireland 
did  withdraw  from  Great  Britain,  suppose  that  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine do  cut  loose  from  Germany,  suppose  that  Poland  sepa- 
rates itself  from  the  destinies  of  Russia,  would  not  that  be  a 
small  price  to  pay  for  the  universal  reign  of  peace  and  its  es- 
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tablishment  on  a  basis  on  which  it  never  again  could  be  dis- 
turbed? 

Now,  many  people  think  that  the  poor  result  of  the  Hague 
Conference  is  somewhat  discouraging,  but  to  me  the  Hague 
Conference  is  in  itself  a  promise  of  infinite  value.  Its  failure 
shows  the  way  by  which  another  conference  will  be  successful. 
The  Hague  Conference  failed  because  it  forgot  that  peace  was 
the  fruit  of  justice.  It  undertook  to  secure  the  fruit  without 
cultivating  the  tree,  to  establish  peace  without  establishing  justice 
as  its  foundation.  Now,  no  agreement  of  nations,  backed  by 
the  force  of  all  the  armies  and  navies  in  the  world,  would  be 
sufficient  to  induce  people  to  consent  to  support  any  system 
of  injustice,  or  to  desire  it,  as  long  as  there  was  a  chance  of 
its  reparation.  When  the  Powers  take  one  step  further  than 
they  did  at  the  Hague,  when  they  come  together  and  provide 
some  means  of  ascertaining  the  justice  of  every  international 
quarrel,  and,  having  ascertained  it,  to  proclaim  it,  then  peace 
will  be  established  and  enthroned  upon  secure  foundations  that 
will  make  it  permanent;  and,  once  established,  no  nation  and  no 
combination  of  nations  would  undertake  to  disturb  it.  If  the 
world  should  once  see  the  benefits  of  disarmament  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  the  people  of  no  country  would  tolerate  a  return  to 
militarism.  I  base  this  hope  for  general  peace  not  upon  any 
change  in  human  nature,  but  upon  those  elements  of  human 
nature  which  are  unchangeable  and  interminable.  I  don't  ex- 
pect that  the  influence  of  this  Republic  will  make  men  less 
human,  less  desirous  of  the  good  things  of  this  world;  but  I 
do  hope,  and  I  do  believe,  that  it  will  show  them  a  method  by 
which  all  these  can  be  obtained  in  greater  abundance  by  peace 
than  by  violence.  I  don't  believe  that  men  will  ever  cease  to 
care  for  the  profits  which  used  to  be  won  by  war,   but  I   do 
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believe  they  will  come  to  know  that  better,  nobler,  richer 
prizes  can  be  won  by  mutual  co-operation.  And  the  magnitude 
of  that  lesson  in  all  its  force  you,  gentlemen  of  the  New  England 
Society,  can  well  measure. 

Justice  Brewer  referred  to-night  to  the  message  that  came 
from  heaven  nineteen  centuries  ago — the  advent  of  that  Prince 
of  Peace  whose  birth  will  be  celebrated  throughout  the  Christian 
world  within  forty-eight  hours.  When  the  shepherds  of  Beth- 
lehem heard  that  song  they  knew  it  must  have  been  a  message 
from  heaven,  for  nowhere  on  earth  was  there  a  society  or  even 
a  human  bosom  that  would  have  understood  its  significance 
or  appreciated  its  sublimity.  Under  the  influence  of  this  Re- 
public let  us  realize  the  advance  which  we  have  made  during 
these  nineteen  centuries.  A  society  which  was  based  upon  slave 
labor  has  disappeared,  and  free  labor  has  been  substituted  for 
it.  Already  the  society  which  was  bound  together  by  bonds 
of  hate  and  fear  is  bound  together  in  ties  of  mutual  co-opera- 
tion. It  is  only  one  hundred  years  ago  since  men  were  accus- 
tomed to  place  their  swords  and  guns  by  their  firesides.  To- 
day no  man  goes  out  into  the  street  fearing  to  meet  his  neighbors, 
but  gladly  accosts  them,  and  they  are  glad  to  have  him  ask 
them  to  show  him  his  way  if  he  be  in  doubt,  and  they  will 
assist  him.  In  order  to  realize  all  that  I  have  said  we  have 
only  to  conceive  that  it  will  only  have  taken  a  generation,  in 
my  judgment,  for  the  nations  to  understand  that  there  is  no 
more  sense  in  hostility  between  them  than  there  is  in  hostility 
between  individuals.  Why  don't  men  quarrel  now  when  they 
meet — why  don't  they  carry  with  them  the  weapons  which  in- 
dicate apprehensions  of  quarrel?  It  is  not  because  they  have 
changed,  but  because  they  have  realized  better  conditions  under 
which  a  wider  prosperity  for  all  can  be  obtained.     Nations  have 
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only  to  learn  the  lesson  which  individuals  have  already  laid 
to  heart;  and  then,  I  believe,  within  the  next  generation,  the 
song  of  the  angels  will  become  realized  upon  earth,  the  aspira- 
tions contained  in  that  message  from  heaven  will  have  become 
the  possession  of  men.  And  it  shall  be  the  destiny  of  this 
Republic  to  make  that  realization  complete  by  establishing  a 
peace  upon  earth,  by  promoting  good  will  among  all  men  who 
dwell  upon  its  surface.     (Long  continued  applause.) 

President  Beck  (appealing  to  a  portion  of  the  company  who 
were  about  to  retire  because  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour): — 

Gentlemen,  time  was  made  for  slaves — let  no  man  be 
disturbed  at  the  clock.  We  have  three  speakers  remaining  to 
be  heard,  each  of  whom  I  know  will  be  reasonably  brief  and 
will  well  repay  every  member  who  remains.  The  first  in  order 
is,  in  my  judgment,  the  wittiest  after-dinner  speaker  in  New 
York;  and  as  all  that  I  promised  in  regard  to  Mr.  Cockran's 
eloquence  has  been  substantiated,  I  know  you  will  accept  my 
judgment  in  this  instance,  even  though  I  speak  in  the  super- 
lative. 

Dear  old  Horace,  prince  of  poets  and  epicures,  knew  well 
that  there  is  no  better  sauce  for  a  dinner  than  a  playful  flow 
of  wit.  We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  with  us  to-night  one 
who  has  done  many  a  turn  in  the  vaudeville  of  post-prandial 
oratory,  and  never  without  success.  I  introduce  Mr.  Simeon 
Ford,  of  New  York. 

"THE  YANKEE  OF  TO-DAY." 

Response  by  Mr.  Simeon  Ford,  New  York. 
Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

When  I  gently  broke  the  news  to  my  wife  that  I  was 
about  to  "leave  my  happy  home  for  you,"  in  order  to  give  you 
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a  specimen  of  that  resistless  eloquence  to  which  the  gifted 
prevaricator  who  is  presiding  to-night  has  so  touchingly  al- 
luded, she  said,  "Why  do  you  care  to  wander  from  your  own 
fireside  when  you  can  stay  right  in  New  York  and  lay  in  your 
Winter  stock  of  dyspepsia  without  it  costing  you  a  cent?"  to 
which  I  replied  with  courtly  grace,  "My  dear,  not  only  do  I 
consider  it  an  honor  to  be  invited  and  a  pleasure  to  attend, 
but  I  shall  return  with  the  proud  consciousness  of  having  given 
the  citizens  of  Philadelphia  an  intellectual  treat  such  as  they 
haven't  had  since  Benjamin  Franklin  sprang  all  those  old  gags 
on  them."  And,  then,  I  truly  love  Philadelphia.  I  haven't  been 
here  since  the  Centennial,  to  be  sure,  but  that  is  because  there 
has  been  nothing  to  call  me.  As  soon  as  I  got  "a  call"  I 
"showed  down." 

But  there  is  an  air  of  restfulness  and  repose  about  this  city 
which  appeals  to  my  dreamy  and  poetic  temperament;  and  as 
I  walk  your  streets  and  gaze  upon  your  classic,  though  inex- 
pensive, City  Hall,  and  get  swept  in  and  out  of  Wanamaker's 
by  your  surging  excess  female  population,  I  feel  that  I  am 
treading  in  the  paths  trod  by  Benjamin  Franklin  and  William 
Penn  and  James  M.  Beck  and  George  W.  Childs  and  George 
Washington  Boldt;  and  my  heart  gives  a  great  thrill  when  I 
think  of  what  me  and  these  men  have  done  to  add  to  the  knowl- 
edge, the  refinement,  and  the  culture  of  the  world. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  here  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Beck. 
Upon  him  must  rest  the  odium  of  your  having  me  here.  He 
wrote  me  a  letter  of  invitation  in  which  he  said,  "At  our  din- 
ner we  are  going  to  have  eloquence  to  burn,  orators  who  can 
reach  right  up  and  pluck  the  stars  out  of  the  firmament;  but 
what  we  want  is  a  plain  up-and-down-business  man;  and  as 
you  are  the  plainest  and  the  most  up-and-down  man  there  is 
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in  New  York,  we  want  you.  We  want  one  man  who  can  get 
right  down  on  the  earth  and  stay  there,  so  as  to  keep  the  audi- 
ence from  stampeding."  Mr.  Beck  added:  "I  take  it  that  you 
are  a  Yankee  yourself  and  will  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  occa- 
sion." I  presume  there  is  an  air  about  me  tbat  would  indicate 
that  I  was  brought  up  on  picked  codfish  and  "salerated"  vege- 
tables; but  through  an  oversight  on  my  part  I  was  not  born  in 
New  England.  But  I  was  raised  in  the  State  of  Connecticut, 
though  it  was  no  fault  of  mine.  It  is  one  of  my  proudest  boasts 
that  I  sprang  from  the  State  of  Connecticut.  I  sprang  from  the 
State  of  Connecticut  the  minute  I  had  money  enough  to  pay 
my  fare  to  New  York. 

When  I  was  a  very  little  boy,  in  fact,  before  I  had  attained 
the  age  of  consent,  my  parents  experienced  one  of  those  sud- 
den reversions  of  fortune  which  have  always  been  extremely 
popular  in  my  family,  and  we  moved  right  up  in  the  centre  of 
the  pie  belt,  just  this  side  of  the  jumping-off  place.  It  was  a 
beauti-ful,  peace-ful,  rest-ful  town — everything  was  "full"  there 
except  the  inhabitants,  and  they  got  full  every  time  they  got 
a  chance — a  sort  of  a  village  three  miles  from  the  cars,  away 
from  the  "madding  throng,"  and  where  a  man  could  use  a 
knife  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  nourishment  to  his  mouth 
without  exciting  undue  attention.  When  I  describe  the  town 
as  restful,  I  don't  exaggerate;  when  I  say  it  was  healthful,  I 
am  well  within  the  mark.  There  was  a  man  up  there  in  that 
town  where  I  was  raised,  and  when  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty 
years  they  hung  white  crape  on  the  door  for  him  and  carved 
a  little  lamb  on  his  tombstone.  I  was  up  there  with  those 
people  last  Monday,  and  while  I  was  sitting  in  the  grocery  store, 
a  sprightly  lad  of  some  ninety  Summers  came  up  to  me  and 
said,  "Your  face  is  sort  of  familiar,  but  I  can't  quite  place  it." 
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Well,  I  told  him  who  I  was.  "Ford,"  he  says — "Ford?  There 
was  a  lantern-jawed,  slab-sided  cuss  of  that  name,  who  left 
here  last  Summer  to  go  down  to  New  York  to  work."  "Well," 
I  said,  "I  am  the  cuss;  but  it  wasn't  last  Summer  that  I  left,  it 
was  thirty  years  ago."  "Well,"  he  said,  "just  as  soon  as  I  caught 
sight  of  you  I  knew  I  had  seen  you  somewhere  recently." 

We  boarded  at  the  village  hotel  when  I  was  a  little  boy. 
My  parents  paid  four  dollars  a  week  for  my  board,  and  I  am 
proud  and  happy  to  say  the  landlord  never  made  a  cent  off 
it.  My  appetite  reached  maturity  prematurely.  But  I  got  some 
very  valuable  suggestions  at  that  hotel  which  have  been 
of  great  value  to  me  in  later  life,  in  my  profession  as  a  hotel 
keeper.  Whenever  a  knotty  question  of  hotel  ethics  arises  in 
my  business  I  try  to  think  what  my  old  landlord  would  have 
done,  and  then  I  do  just  the  opposite.  The  suite  of  rooms  which 
I  occupied  in  that  hotel  was  in  the  attic,  the  roof  of  which 
sloped  down  quite  sharply,  so  that  sometimes  in  the  night,  when 
I  would  be  aroused  by  a  rat  bounding  joyously  over  the  coun- 
terpane or  a  string  of  dried  onions  falling  from  the  ceiling,  I 
would  sit  up  suddenly  and  imbed  portions  of  my  intellect  in 
the  rafters.  To  this  fact  I  attribute  much  of  my  success  as  an 
after-dinner  speaker,  because  I  think  there  is  something  about 
after-dinner  speaking  which  ministers  to  the  mind  diseased. 

Right  in  the  midst  of  that  room  of  mine  was  a  sheet-iron 
stove  of  forbidding  aspect,  but  with  great  force  as  a  fuel  con- 
sumer, which  possessed  the  quality  so  characteristic  of  New 
England  stoves,  to  wit,  the  more  fuel  you  burned  the  colder  the 
room  became.  This  stove,  as  I  remember,  was  sequestered  in 
the  midst  of  an  Arctic  sea  of  zinc,  and  the  landlord  with  princely 
liberality  gave  me  the  option  of  getting  up  in  my  bare  feet 
in  the  morning  and  lighting  a  fire  or  staying  in  bed  and  freez- 
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ing  to  death.  Thus  early  I  was  forced  to  habits  of  industry  and 
also  to  laying  in  a  large  stock  of  chilblains  for  the  Winter.  I 
made  a  scientific  examination  of  that  stove,  and  I  conclusively 
demonstrated  that,  of  the  heat  generated,  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  per  cent,  went  up  the  flue,  and  the  balance  went 
into  the  formation  of  gooseflesh  and  profanity.  In  the  Winter- 
time we  didn't  get  any  water  in  our  room  for  fear  it  would  freeze. 
But  the  lack  of  the  water,  when  I  was  a  boy,  occasioned  me 
no  keen  regret.  I  made  up  for  the  lack  of  bathing  in  Winter 
by  frequent  daily  ablutions  in  the  sparkling  waters  of  the  canal, 
thereby  interfering  somewhat  with  my  education,  but  laying 
up  a  large  stock  of  fever  and  ague  to  be  dispensed  in  my  de- 
clining years. 

There  was  another  feature  of  this  little  hotel  which  com- 
mended itself  to  me.  The  food  was  good,  plentiful,  and  nutri- 
tious, and  it  was  all  put  on  the  table  at  once,  and  the  boarders 
were  privileged  to  reach  out  and  spear  such  viands  as  attracted 
their  fancy  and  transfer  the  same  to  their  plates  without  loss  of 
time.  Compared  with  this  Jeffersonian  simplicity  of  service, 
such  a  meal  as  we  have  had  to-night,  delightful  though  it  is, 
seems  cumbrous  and  ornate.  One  thing  is  certain:  things 
seemed  to  taste  better  in  those  days.  Why,  I  can  remember  the 
thrill  of  ecstasy  which  vibrated  through  my  Gothic  system  when 
the  sound  of  the  dinner  bell  fell  upon  my  strained  and  listening 
ear.  With  what  mad  haste  I  dashed  up  to  the  good  old  colonial 
washstand  that  stood  near  the  door,  dipped  out  a  tin  basin  full 
of  water,  scooped  up  a  handful  of  soft  soap  out  of  the  half 
cocoanut,  and  proceeded  to  remove  my  disguise.  And  then 
the  towel!  Ah  me,  the  towel!  It  was  a  red-letter  day  in  the 
history  of  that  hotel  when  we  got  a  clean  towel.  And  then 
the   comb  and  brush!     Perhaps   I   ought   to   draw   the  veil   of 
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charity  over  the  comb  and  brush,  so  old  and  feeble  and  yet  so 
full  of  life;  and  yet  I  used  them  just  as  generations  had  done 
before  me  and  generations  then  unborn  are  doing  yet.  And 
when  at  last,  the  mysteries  of  the  toilet  were  complete,  with 
shining  face  and  slicked  hair,  I  would  descend  upon  the  dining 
room  and  proceed  to  devastate  the  eatables.  Shades  of  Lucullus, 
Larry  McCormack,  and  Delmonico,  how  I  did  relish  my  victuals 
in  those  days! 

Now,  gentlemen,  I  have  a  great  deal  more  on  this  same 
line  which  I  could  have  delivered  if  I  had  had  a  whack  at  you 
earlier  in  the  evening;  but  I  have  given  it  to  the  press,  and 
you  can  all  read  it  to-morrow;  and  therefore  I  will  not  detain 
these  other  unfortunate  orators  who  are  sitting  here  bursting 
with   suppressed  eloquence.     (Merriment   and  applause.) 

President  Beck: 

Gentlemen,  the  importance  of  the  compact  in  the  "May- 
flower," in  the  constitutional  development  of  our  country,  has 
been  often  exaggerated,  I  think.  The  true  germ  of  the  written 
constitution,  indeed  the  model  for  all  constitutions  subsequently 
adopted  in  this  country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  compact  which 
was  framed  in  the  pastoral  study  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Hooker, 
of  the  First  Church  of  Hartford.  We  are  fortunate  in  having 
with  us  this  evening  a  successor  of  Dr.  Hooker  in  that  pastor- 
ate, one  of  the  most  eloquent  divines  of  New  England.  It 
gives  me  pleasure  to  introduce  to  you  Dr.  Potter,  who  will 
speak  to  the  toast,  "Puritan  and  Yankee." 
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"PURITAN  AND   YANKEE." 

Response  by  Rev.  Rockwell  H.  Potter,  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen  of  the  New  England  So- 
ciety : 

There  are  some  of  us  who  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as 
to  raise  our  carfare  and  thereby  spring  from  Connecticut,  and 
we  are  still  stranded  there.  She  is  a  little  State  and,  need  I 
say  it,  there  are  those  who  love  her — love  her  for  what  she 
has  been  in  her  past  and  love  her  for  the  rich,  full-blooded  life 
of  her  present. 

New  England  is  the  home  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Yankee. 
The  first  of  these  characters  takes  us  back  through'  history, 
to  those  men  who  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams.  It  points 
us  to  those  who  achieved  most  royally  for  the  welfare  of  hu- 
manity; for  if  the  Puritan  stood  when  others  fell,  if  he  endured 
where  others  fainted,  if  he  achieved  where  others  failed,  it  was 
because  of  a  splendid  spiritual  imagination  which  was  powerful 
to  lift  him  above  the  things  that  surrounded  him,  to  buoy  him 
with  hope,  and  to  woo  him  on  to  the  future.  It  is  this  spiritual 
imagination  in  its  splendid  strength  to  make  real  the  ideals  of 
that  unseen  world,  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  Puritan 
life.  It  is  this  spiritual  imagination  which  has  given  to  the  world 
John  Milton  and  John  Bunyan;  which  nerved  those  men  whom 
we  to-night  celebrate,  to  make  their  homes  upon  those  rocky 
shores  where  nature  had  prepared  a  place  for  them  by  heaping 
stones  upon  the  rocks  of  all  the  rugged  coast,  where  the  demon 
of  disease  appalled  them  by  his  dance  of  death  and  by  sending 
the  plague  and  the  fever  to  strangle  them  in  their  dwellings. 
It  was  because  of  this  spiritual  imagination  that  they  were  able 
to  brave  these  terrors  and  to  give  us  our  heritage. 
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The  Yankee  character  links  us  to  the  present.  He  is  still 
with  us.  He  is  practical.  The  word  smacks  of  sharp  bargain- 
ing, it  smacks  of  Connecticut  nutmegs,  it  smacks  of  this  practi- 
cal life  in  which  we  are  enmeshed,  it  speaks  of  the  multiform 
and  multifarious  duties  of  the  life  of  this  century;  but  I  call 
you  to  witness  that  the  true  New  Englander  is  the  New  Eng- 
lander  who  has  made  his  contribution  to  the  world's  history 
because  he  was  both  Puritan  and  Yankee.  Say  not  that  the 
New  Englander  was  a  dreamer  of  dreams  and  a  seer  of  visions, 
that  he  lived  in  an  unreal  world  and  a  world  impossible  for  our 
day.  Say  not  that  he  was  fit  only  for  heaven  and  had  no  foothold 
upon  the  earth.  Such  men  would  not  have  transformed  that 
little  province,  hemmed  in  by  the  sea  and  the  forest,  into  the 
New  England  which  has  blessed  a  continent  with  her  benisons. 
These  men  grappled  with  the  things  of  this  world — these  men 
who  saw  visions  and  dreamed  dreams — these  men  laid  hold  of 
the  rock  and  the  deep-rooted  forest;  they  transformed  the  rocky 
coast  and  shores  of  New  England  into  a  garden  that  has  blos- 
somed and  the  fragrance  thereof  has  swept  around  the  world. 
Tell  me  not  that  the  Puritan  has  no  place  in  practical  life;  tell 
me  not  that  the  Puritan  cannot  meet  the  practical  problems  of 
civilization,  that  the  world  has  overtaken  him,  left  him  far  be- 
hind, and  that  his  mission  is  to  be  forgotten.  The  true  Puri- 
tan was  the  most  practical  man  the  world  has  known.  If  there 
be  those  who  claim  that  the  spirit  of  Puritan  life,  in  the  do- 
main of  ethics,  is  to  strive  to  grow  angel  wings  in  sack  suits 
and  dress  coats  or  to  strive  to  live  in  a  place  of  golden  streets 
and  pearly  gates;  if  there  be  those  who  claim  that  the  Puritan 
scheme  of  life  involves  an  impossible  transformation,  to  them 
I  say  that  the  real  Puritan  was  one  who  set  out  to  perform  a 
hard  journey  up  a  steep,  rocky  pathway;  that  there  was  no  im- 
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possible  transformation  in  his  view  when  he  grappled  with  the 
New  England  of  our  forefathers,  but  that  he  was  a  practical 
man;  that  he  laid  held  of  life  where  he  was,  where  God  had 
placed  him,  and  that  he  transformed  that  life  into  a  thing  of 
joy  and  beauty.  And  this,  I  take  it,  to  be  the  message  of  the 
Puritan  life  to  the  world  of  to-day,  that  Puritan  and  Yankee 
are  to  be  combined  in  the  character  of  the  men  who  are  to 
do  and  to  see.  They  are  to  make  purpose  square  with  promise; 
they  are  to  make  achievement  meet  the  vision,  they  are  to  bring 
this  world  up  to  that  world  and,  by  a  real  grip,  are  to  lift  the 
things  of  earth.  Not  divorced  can  these  two  characters  stand 
in  our  thoughts — the  Puritan  representing  that  which  belongs 
to  another  world,  the  Yankee  representing  that  which  belongs 
to  this — the  Puritan  a  character  that  is  to  be  worshipped  and 
celebrated  afar  off,  to  be  spoken  of  in  poem  and  history  or 
studied  speech;  the  Yankee  the  man  who  is  to  be  lived,  the 
character  that  is  to  walk  in  our  streets,  to  do  business  in  our 
offices,  and  to  legislate  in  our  halls  of  legislation.  Not  so  does 
the  true  New  Englander  search  the  history  of  those  who  have 
given  him  his  heritage.  He  reads  rather  that  the  New  Englander 
must  go  into  the  paths  of  the  common  life,  must  take  with  him 
that  splendid  spiritual  imagination  in  which  he  touches  the  in- 
tangible and  hears  things  that  cannot  be  heard;  that  he  is  to 
take  his  vision  into  the  walks  of  life  and,  with  Yankee  shrewd- 
ness and  ingenuity,  with  the  practical  traits  which  have  been 
ingrained  in  the  bone,  the  sinews,  and  the  nerves  of  his  life 
by  the  years  on  those  sterile  hills,  beside  those  swift  rushing 
streams  and  when  wandering  through  those  deep-wooded  for- 
ests, that  he  is  by  this  means  to  transform  the  things  of  this 
world  into  the  things  of  that  spiritual  world.  And  a  son  of 
the  new  New  England  will  be  no  carping  critic  of  those  who 
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are  busy  with  the  world's  work.  No  longer  can  New  England 
stand  pre-eminent  as  she  once  was  before  the  Nation  or  before 
the  world;  but  in  the  grand  volume  of  the  Nation's  life  this 
shall  be  the  message  of  the  new  New  England:  that  the  ideal 
must  be  made  real,  that  the  vision  must  be  wrought  out  into 
the  task,  that  wherever  a  man  works  upon  the  street  or  in  the 
office,  there  he  shall  keep  near  him  the  consciousness  of  those 
eternal  truths  which  live  in  the  being  of  God;  that  he  shall 
weigh  each  detail  of  his  daily  life  in  those  divine  balances;  that 
he  shall  measure  each  portion  of  his  daily  task  by  that  divine 
standard;  and,  these  being  the  standards  and  the  measures  of 
his  actions,  he  shall  build  four-square  upon  the  solid  earth  the 
city  of  our  God.  So  also  in  matters  of  National  moment,  it  is 
not  the  true  voice  from  New  England  that  you  hear  in  the 
voice  of  the  carping  critic,  which  hesitates  and  calls  backward 
into  time,  which  looks  never  forward  into  the  future,  which 
criticises  and  strives  to  block  the  wheels  of  National  movement. 
If  there  be  such  a  voice  coming  from  that  rock-ribbed  country, 
hemmed  in  by  the  ocean  and  the  forest,  believe  me  it  is  but 
a  doleful  sound  from  the  tomb.  New  England  stands  forth  true 
and  staunch,  exhibiting  her  faith;  and  the  men  who  behold  the 
lofty  vision  of  the  unseen  try  to  realize  it  in  their  places  as  God 
has  given  them  opportunity.  Practicality  is  the  note  which 
rings  out  from  the  old  soil,  but  the  practicality  which  is  so  un- 
real to  the  five  senses  that  it  seems  to  have  come  even  from 
Heaven  itself.  And  when  at  last  out  of  the  varied  streams  which 
make  up  our  National  life  this  city  of  God  shall  have  been 
builded  and,  through  the  toil  and  strain  of  the  generations  that 
have  been  and  the  peoples  that  now  are  and  the  untold  millions 
of  those  that  shall  be,  we  shall  achieve  that  which  the  Fathers 
already  have  begun,  shall  have  wrought  out  the  Republic  which 
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their  vision  framed,  there  shall  be  written  over  that  threshold 
the  name  of  no  church  nor  sect  nor  creed,  the  name  of  no 
State  nor  province  nor  section,  the  name  of  no  kindred  nor 
tribe  nor  tongue;  but  there  shall  be  written  over  the  flaming 
portals  this  one  ascription,  'To  our  father's  God,  Who  led 
us  in  the  past,  Who  keeps  us  in  the  present,  Who  inspires  us 
for  the  future,  and  Who  has  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  that 
dwell  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."     (Applause.) 

President  Beck: 

These  proceedings  would  be  signally  inadequate  if  we  did 
not  hear  a  special  word  from  that  venerable  mother  of  New 
England  Commonwealths,  the  Old  Bay  State.  We  are  privi- 
leged to  have  with  us  to-night  one  of  the  rising  young  men 
and  publicists  of  that  State,  whose  services  as  First  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  Mr.  Cleveland  are  not  likely 
to  be  forgotten.  I  call  upon  the  Hon.  Charles  S.  Hamlin  to 
respond  to  the  toast,  "The  Old  Bay  State." 

"THE  OLD  BAY  STATE." 

Response  by  Hon.  Charles  S.  Hamlin. 

He  spoke  as  follows: — 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen: 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  courtesy  which  has  held  you 
in  your  seats  until  this  late  hour  to  hear  the  last  speaker,  and 
I  assure  you  that  courtesy  will  not  be  abused.  You  will  cheer- 
fully, I  am  sure,  accept  my  assurance  that  much  of  what  I  had 
hoped  to  say  to  you  will  read  better  in  print  than  it  possibly 
could  sound;  if  I  attempted  now  to  deliver  in  full  my  prepared 
address,  in   all  probability  you  would  be  able  to  read  in  the 
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morning  journals,  as  you  go  home  from  this  hall,  what  I  had 
but  just  finished  saying  to  you. 

It  is  very  delightful  to  be  here  to-night  and  to  respond  to 
the  toast,  "The  Old  Bay  State."  The  spirit  of  the  Old  Bay 
State  has  impressed  itself  upon  our  whole  country,  upon  the 
West  as  well  as  upon  the  East,  upon  our  people  at  home  as 
well  as  abroad.  It  is  a  spirit  which  you  cannot  easily  define — 
you  know  it  best  by  its  manifestations.  If  I  attempted  the 
task  I  might  be  driven  to  define  it  as  I  once  heard  a  gentle- 
man in  the  South  define  religion.  He  said,  "You  get  religion 
when  you  don't  want  it;  when  you  get  it  you  don't  know  it; 
if  you  know  it  you  haven't  got  it;  when  you  have  got  it  you 
can't  lose  it;  and  if  you  lose  it  you  never  had  it." 

I  shall  be  glad  to-night  to  limit  what  I  have  to  say  to 
practically  one  statement  in  the  interest  of  historical  truth.  No 
one  envies  Plymouth  the  honor  to  which  she  is  justly  entitled; 
I  wish,  however,  to  remind  you  that  when  the  Pilgrims  came 
to  this  country  it  was  Cape  Cod,  with  its  bleak,  sandy  shores, 
which  first  gave  to  them  a  welcome,  and  it  was  Provincetown 
Harbor  where  first  they  dropped  anchor.  You  have  heard  time 
and  again  of  that  immortal  compact  creating  a  civil  society, 
which  was  signed  in  the  cabin  of  the  ''Mayflower";  it  was  in- 
deed signed  in  the  cabin  of  the  "Mayflower,"  but  the  "May- 
flower" at  the  time  was  in  Provincetown  Harbor,  and  not  at 
Plymouth.  When  you  read  history  you  learn  that  the  first 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  John  Carver,  was  elected  on  No- 
vember nth,  1620  (old  style);  on  November  nth,  1620,  how- 
ever, the  Pilgrims  were  in  Provincetown,  where  they  remained 
a   month   before   finally   settling   at   Plymouth. 

We  have  inherited  precious  principles  of  government  from 
our  Pilgrim  forefathers;  while  they  are  peacefully  sleeping  in 
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the  country  churchyards  of  New  England,  the  Government  which 
they  founded  and  the  principles  they  made  immortal  still  live 
and  will  gain  in  strength  as  the  ages  roll  by.  Let  us  see  to 
it  that  those  principles  shall  serve  for  our  country,  as  a  guiding 
star  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past.  Let  us  crystallize  those  im- 
mortal principles  into  action,  and  let  us  announce  to  the  world 
that  Right,  not  Might,  will  be  crowned  by  us  as  the  corner 
stone  of  our  National  life  and  character.     (Applause.) 

President  Beck: 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  New  England  to-night;  and 
while  it  may  seem  severe  to  trespass  upon  the  good  nature  of 
a  distinguished  guest  (for  I  have  not  given  him  the  slightest 
intimation  of  my  intention),  I  do  think  that  this  audience,  as 
well  as  the  Chair,  would  be  denied  a  great  pleasure  if  they  did 
not  have  just  one  word  from  the  Member  of  Parliament  to  whom 
I  alluded  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  who  can  bring  a  greeting 
from  Old  England  to  the  descendants  of  New  England  to-night. 
I   therefore  call  upon  the   Right   Honorable   Horace   Plunkett. 

RESPONSE  BY  RIGHT  HONORABLE  HORACE  PLUNKETT. 

After  an  enthusiastic  greeting,  Mr.  Plunkett  briefly  re- 
sponded as  follows: — 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies — if  any  are  left,  for  I  cannot  see 

THEM — AND    GENTLEMEN : 

I  am  even  more  taken  by  surprise  than  you  would  imagine, 
as  I  did  not  know  that  I  was  being  referred  to  until  my  name 
was  mentioned  by  the  Chair,  for  I  am  not  a  Member  of  Par- 
liament and  I  am  not  an  Englishman.  Unfortunately  for  me, 
in   my  political   venture,  the  gentleman  who  opposed  me   had 
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special  claims  to  which  I  could  not  pretend,  namely,  that  he 
had  taken  up  arms  against  the  empire  to  which  I  belonged; 
and  for  that  reason  he  was  returned  as  the  representative  in 
the  Imperial  Parliament  for  the  town  of  Galway,  and  I  was,  in 
American  parlance,  "turned  down."  If  a  word,  not  from  Old 
England,  but  from  Old  Ireland  to  New  England,  is  in  order, 
I  can,  as  one  who  has  received  and  who  has  learned  to  appre- 
ciate American  hospitality  for  now  twenty-two  years,  express 
my  cordial  gratitude  to  the  country  which  I  have  almost  made 
my  own,  in  which  much  of  my  business  career  has  been  fol- 
lowed, and  from  which,  I  may  say,  I  have  learned  all  that  I 
know  of  politics.  But  it  is  too  late  to  wander  into  any  trite 
questions,  and  I  content  myself  with  thanking  you  for  this 
latest  evidence  that  I  have  received  of  hospitality  such  as  I  do 
not  believe  is  to  be  equaled  in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
and  also  to  express  my  high  appreciation  of  the  eloquence  to 
which  I  have  listened,  and  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  cannot 
be  equaled  in  that  country  of  eloquence  to  which  I  myself  be- 
long.    (Great  applause.) 

President  Beck: 

The  Chair,  in  bringing  this  very  successful  dinner  to  a 
close,  wishes,  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  to  thank  the  speakers 
who  have  done  so  much  to  make  the  occasion  memorable  in 
the  annals  of  the  Society.  The  Chair  also,  in  his  own  behalf, 
wishes  every  member  and  each  guest  here  assembled  a  "Merry 
Christmas"  and  "Happy  New  Year." 

(The  festivities  here  closed  by  the  company  rising,  and, 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  Chair,  joining  the  Chorus  in  sing- 
ing "Auld  Lang  Syne.") 


CONSTITUTION  AND  BY-LAWS. 


We,  the  subscribers,  hereby  create  the  Association  herein 
named,  and  adopt  the  following  as  its  Constitution  and  By- 
Laws  : 

I.  Name. 

The  name  of  the  Association  shall  be  The  New  England 
Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

II.  Object. 

Its  object  shall  be  charity,  and  good-fellowship,  and  the 
honoring  of  a  worthy  ancestry. 

III.  Membership. 

i.  Any  male  person  of  good  character,  eighteen  years  of 
age,  or  older,  wherever  residing,  a  native,  or  descendant  of  a 
native  of  any  New  England  State,  shall  be  eligible  to  member- 
ship and  shall  become  a  member  by  participating  in  the  creation 
of  this  Society,  or  by  the  majority  vote  of  the  Society,  or  of  its 
Council,  subscribing  to  these  Articles,  and  paying  an  admission 
fee  of  five  dollars  ($5.00.) 

2.  The  Society,  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  its  members  pres- 
ent, at  any  regular  meeting,  may  suspend  from  the  privileges 
of  the  Society,  or  remove  altogether,  any  person  guilty  of  gross 
misconduct. 

3.  Any  member  who  shall  have  failed  to  pay  his  dues  for 
three  consecutive  years,  without  giving  reasons  satisfactory  to 
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the  Council,  shall  after  thirty  days'  notice  of  such  failure,   be 
dropped  from  the  roll. 

IV.  Annual  Meetings. 

1.  The  Annual  Meeting  shall  be  held  not  less  than  one 
week  before  the  Annual  Festival,  and  at  such  time  and  place 
as  shall  be  determined  by  the  Council.  Notice  of  the  same 
shall  be  given  in  the  Philadelphia  daily  papers,  and  be  mailed 
through  the  post  office  to  each  member  of  the  Society. 

2.  Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  President  or  a 
Vice-President,  or,  in  the  event  of  their  absence  from  the  city, 
by  any  two  members  of  the  Council. 

V.  Council. 

i.  At  each  Annual  Meeting  there  shall  be  elected  a  Presi- 
dent, a  First  and  Second  Vice-President,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secre- 
tary, a  Chaplain,  and  a  Physician,  to  serve  one  year,  and  until 
their  successors  are  chosen;  at  the  Annual  Meeting,  in  1895, 
there  shall  also  be  elected  twelve  Directors,  who,  upon  entering 
upon  office,  shall  divide  themselves  by  lot  into  three  classes  of 
four  each,  one  class  to  serve  one  year,  one  class  two  years,  and 
one  class  three  years.  At  the  Annual  Meeting  in  1896  and 
each  subsequent  year  there  shall  be  elected  four  Directors  to 
serve  three  years,  or  until  their  successors  are  elected.  The 
officers  and  Directors  elected  each  year  shall  enter  upon  office 
on  the  first  of  January  next  succeeding,  and,  together  with  the 
Directors  holding  over,   shall  constitute  the   Council. 

Of  the   Council  there  shall  be   four  standing  committees: 

(a.)  On  Admission,  consisting  of  the  First  Vice-President, 
the  Secretary,  and  four  Directors. 

(b.)  On  Finance,  consisting  of  the  officers  of  the  Society, 
except  the  Chaplain  and  Physician. 
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(c.)  On  Charity,  consisting  of  the  Chaplain,  the  Physician, 
and  four  Directors. 

(d.)  On  Entertainment,  consisting  of  the  Second  Vice- 
President  and  four  Directors. 

2.  The  Council  shall  fill  any  vacancy  which  shall  occur  in 
any  office,  or  in  the  position  of  Director. 

VI.  Duties  of  Officers. 

1.  The  President,  or,  in  his  absence,  the  First  Vice-Presi- 
dent, or  if  he  too  is  absent,  then  the  Second  Vice-President, 
shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  Society  or  the  Council.  In 
the  absence,  at  any  time,  of  all  these,  then  a  temporary  chairman 
shall  be  chosen. 

2.  The  Secretary  shall  keep  a  record  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Society  and  of  the  Council,  and  shall  have  the  custody  of 
the  seal  of  the  Society. 

3.  The  Treasurer  shall  have  charge  of  all  moneys  and 
securities  of  the  Society;  he  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  pay  all  its  bills,  and  at  the  meeting  of  the 
said  committee  next  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, he  shall  make  full  and  detailed  report. 

VII.  Duties  of   Committees. 

1.  The  Committee  on  Admission  shall  consider  and  report 
to  the  Council  or  to  the  Society,  upon  the  names  of  all  persons 
submitted  for  membership. 

2.  The  Finance  Committee  shall  audit  all  claims  against 
the  Society;  shall  see  to  the  proper  investment  of  its  surplus 
funds,  if  any;  and,  through  a  sub-committee,  shall  audit  annually 
the   accounts   of  the   Treasurer. 

3.  The  Committee  on  Charity  shall  disburse,  in  conformity 
to  the  objects  of  the  Society,  all  moneys  appropriated  by  the 
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Council  for  charitable  purposes,  and  make  report  thereof  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Council  next  preceding  the  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Society. 

4.  The  Committee  on  Entertainment  shall,  under  the  di- 
rection  of  the   Council,   provide  for  the   Annual   Festival. 

VIII.  Changes. 

The  Council  may  enlarge  or  diminish  the  duties  and  powers 
of  the  officers  and  committees  at  its  pleasure. 

IX.  Charity. 

1.  The  Council  may  appropriate  a  portion  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  Society,  not  exceeding  three-fourths,  to  the  relief 
of  indigent  or  unfortunate  persons  of  New  England  origin. 

2.  The  widow  or  children  of  a  deceased  member,  if  in  need, 
shall  be  entitled,  for  five  successive  years,  to  an  annuity  from 
the  funds  of  the  Society,  equal  to  the  full  amount  which  such 
member  shall  have  actually  paid  into  its  Treasury;  such  an- 
nuity, however,  shall  in  no  case  be  paid  to  such  widow  after 
she  shall  have  again  married,  nor  to  children  after  they  shall 
be  able  to  earn  their  own  livelihood. 

X.  Quorum. 
Fifteen  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the  Society; 
of  the   Council,   five  members,  and  of  the  committees,   a   ma- 
jority. 

XL  Fees. 

The  annual  dues,  after  the  first  year  of  membership,  shall 
be  three  dollars;  but  any  person  admitted  a  member  may  be- 
come a  life  member  by  paying  fifty  dollars,  and  shall  thereby 
be  exempt  from  paying  the  admission  fee  of  five  dollars  and 
annual   dues. 
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XII.  Annual  Festival. 

An  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  on  the 
twenty-second  of  December,  except  when  that  day  is  Sunday, 
and  then  the  Festival  shall  be  held  on  the  day  following,  at 
such  time  and  place  and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Council.  The  cost  of  the  same  shall  be  at  the  charge 
of  those  attending  it. 

XIII.  Motto  and  Seal. 

1.  The  motto  of  the  Society  shall  be 

"Veritas  et  Libertas.', 

2.  The  seal  of  the  Society  shall  have  in  the  centre  a  rep- 
resentation of  the  "Mayflower"  at  anchor  in  Plymouth  harbor, 
surrounded  by  concentric  rings,  on  the  inner  of  which  shall  be 
the  motto,  and  the  date  1620;  on  the  next  the  name  of  the 
Society  and  the  date  1881,  and  on  the  next  a  wreath  of  may- 
flowers  and  entwined  scrolls,  bearing  the  name  of  New  England 
Colonies  and  States. 

XIV.  Disposition  of  Property. 

In  case  of  tJie  dissolution  of  the  Society. 

This  organization  is  intended  to  be  perpetual,  but,  if  for 
any  reason  whatsoever,  it  shall  at  any  time  be  deemed  best  by 
a  majority  of  those  present  at  an  annual  meeting  at  which  a 
quorum  of  members  shall  be  present,  that  the  same  shall  be 
dissolved  (notice  having  been  given  in  the  call  for  said  meet- 
ing that  the  question  of  dissolution  would  be  considered),  or 
if  at  any  time  there  shall  have  been  failure  for  three  successive 
years  to  hold  an  annual  meeting,  then  and  in  such  event,  and 
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immediately  thereafter,  the  Treasurer  shall  transfer  and  deliver 
all  moneys  and  other  property  of  the  Society  to  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  for  its  sole  and  ex- 
clusive use  forever. 

XV.  Amendment. 

1.  These  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended  at  any  annual 
meeting  of  the  Society,  the  proposed  amendment  having  been 
approved  by  the  Council,  and  notice  of  such  proposed  amend- 
ment sent  to  each  member  with  the  notice  of  the  annual  meeting. 

2.  They  may  also  be  amended  at  any  meeting  of  the  So- 
ciety, provided  that  the  alteration  shall  have  been  submitted  at 
a  previous  ^^eting. 

3.  No  amendment  or  alteration  shall  be  made  without  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  present  at  the  time  of 
their  final  consideration,  not  less  than  twenty-five  voting  for 
such  alteration  or  amendment. 


LIFE  MEMBERS. 


Baker,  George  Fales,  M.  D., 
Batterson,   H.  G.,  D.  D., 
Battles,  Harry  H., 
Bond,  Frank  S., 
Brooks,  James  C, 
Brush,  Chauncey  H., 
Clark,  Clarence  H., 
Clothier,  Morris  L., 
Dreer,  William  F., 
Earle,  George  H.,  Jr., 
Elkins,  William  L., 
Fiske,  Louis  S., 
Hoffman,  George  F., 
Little,  Amos  R., 
Littlefield,  H.  W.f 


1818  Spruce  Street. 
156  West  73d  St.,   N.  Y. 
108  South  Twelfth  Street. 
38   West   51st   St.,   N.   Y. 

430  Washington  Avenue. 
Chestnut   Hill. 
Centennial    National    Bank. 
801    Market   Street. 

714  Chestnut  Street. 

431  Chestnut  Street. 
Elkins. 

34  South  Front  Street. 
413  Market  Street. 
Aldine  Hotel. 
129  South  Fifth  Street. 


Nov., 

1898. 

Dec, 
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Dec, 

1899. 
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1881. 
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1881. 
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1896. 

Jan., 

1894. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Jan., 

1889. 

Nov., 

1891. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1881. 

ANNUAL  MEMBERS. 


Aldrich,  Silas, 
Alexander,  Charles  O., 
Alexander,   Edward   P., 
Allen,  Edward  E., 
Allen,  Francis  Olcott, 
Allen,  Joseph  Dana, 
Allyn,  Dr.  Herman  B., 


310  South  Tenth  Street. 

306  North  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

306  North  Thirty-fifth  Street. 

Overbrook. 

1539  Pine  Street. 

1901  Chestnut  Street. 

501  South  Forty-second  St. 


Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 
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1894- 
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Ames,  Prof.  Herman  V., 
Ayer,  F.  W., 

Bacon,   Richard   W., 

Bailey,  Joseph  T., 

Bailey,  Julius  A., 

Baily,    Albert    L., 

Baily,  Charles  W., 

Baker,   George   D.,   D.  D., 

Ball,  Joseph  A., 

Bancroft,  Addison  F., 

Banks,  George  W., 

Barker,    Eben    F., 

Barnes,  Harry  G., 

Barnes,  John  Hampton, 

Barnes,  William  H., 

Barney,  Charles  D., 

Bartol,  George  E., 

Bates,  Francis  G., 

Bates,  W.  Welcome, 

Battles,   Frank, 

Beck,   Hon.  James   M., 

Beck,  J.  Augustus, 

Beers,  C.  Eliot, 

Bement,  William  P., 

Bent,  Luther  S., 

Bent,    Stedman, 

Bigelow,  George  A., 

Blake,  Barton  F., 

Bliss,  Arthur  Ames,  M.  D., 

Bliss,  Theodore, 

Blynn,  Henry, 

Boardman,  Geo.  Dana,  D.  D., 

Bolles,  Prof.  Albert  S., 

Borden,  Edward  P., 

Borden,  E.  Shirley, 


University    of    Pennsylvania.  Nov.,  1901. 

800  Chestnut   Street.  Nov.,  1901. 

518  Stephen  Girard  Building.  Dec,    1894. 

1 128   Chestnut   Street.  Dec,    1893. 

Wayne.  Nov.,  1901. 

18  Strawberry  Street.  Dec,    1901. 

922  Clinton  Street.  Nov.,  190 1. 

906  Pine  Street.  Dec,    1900. 

Stock  Exchange  Place.  Dec,    1892. 

114  South  Sixth  Street.  Dec,    1901. 

2043   Spruce   Street.  Jan.,     1889. 

312   Girard   Building.  Dec,    1882. 

2010  North  Thirteenth  Street.  Nov.,  1901. 

1825   DeLancey   Place.  Dec,    1889. 

1727  Spruce  Street.  Dec,    1889. 

122  South   Fourth   Street.  Nov.,  1901. 

262  South  Twenty-first  Street.  Dec,    1892. 

68  North  Fourth  Street.  Nov.,  1901. 

68  North  Fourth   Street.  Nov.,  1901. 

135  South  Fourth  Street.  Nov.,  1892. 

812  Girard  Building.  Nov.,  1898. 

1912  Wallace  Street  April,  1901. 

1409   Lombard    Street.  Mch.,  1893. 

3817  Spruce  Street.  Jan.,     1898. 

1 103   Spruce   Street.  May,    1884. 

6040  Drexel  Road,  Sta.  W.  Dec,    1899. 

133  South  Fourth  Street.  Dec,    1881. 

715    Corinthian   Avenue.  Dec,    1881. 

117  South  Twentieth  Street.  Nov.,  1896. 

1832  Race   Street.  Dec,    1881. 

824  Chestnut  Street.  Jan.,     1894. 

1023  Farragut  Terrace.  Dec,    1881. 

Haverford.  May,    1884. 

2038   Spruce   Street.  Dec,    1881. 

2038  Spruce  Street.  Dec,    1893. 
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Boyd,  James, 
Bradford,  Albert  G., 
Brazier,    H.    Bartol, 
Brazier,    J.    H., 
Brinley,  Charles  A., 
Brooks,   Edw.,  Jr., 
Brown,  Henry  W., 
Brown,  Levi  D., 
Brown,  J.  Tabele, 
Brown,  John  A.  S., 
Burnham,   George, 
Burnham,  George,  Jr., 
Burnham,  William, 
Burt,  Edward  W., 
Bushnell,  Charles  E., 
Butler,  Edgar  H., 
Butler,  Henry  E., 
Butler,  John  M., 

Carr,  George  Bradford, 
Carpenter,  Harvey  N., 
Carstairs,  Daniel  Haddock, 
Carstairs,  J.  Haseltine, 
Castle,   William  H., 
Chandler,   Theophilus   P., 
Chapin,  George  W., 
Chapin,  Dr.  John  B., 
Chase,  Howard  A., 
Chauncey,   Charles, 
Church,  Arthur  L., 
Church,  Edgar  M., 
Church,  W.   A., 
Claflin,   Waldo   M., 
Clark,    Charles   E., 
Clark,  Charles  Motley, 
Clark,  Clarence  H.,  Jr., 


14  North  Fourth  Street. 

4817  Baltimore  Avenue. 

1803   Pine   Street. 

902  Chestnut  Street. 

247  South  Sixteenth  Street. 

623  Walnut  Street. 

423  Walnut  Street. 

116  North  Seventeenth  Street, 

Prospect  Ave.,  Chestnut  Hill. 

1524  North  Seventeenth  St. 

500   North    Broad    Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 

Harrison   Building. 

1 107  Market  Street. 

Bourse   Building. 

919  Walnut  Street. 

122   South  Fourth  Street. 

122  South  Fourth  Street. 

506  Girard  Building. 

2107  DeLancey  Street. 

222  South  Front  Street. 

222  South  Front  Street. 

4241   Walnut   Street. 

328   Chestnut    Street. 

St.  David. 

44th  and  Market  Streets. 

1430  South  Penn  Square. 

251  South  Fourth  Street. 

500   North   Broad   Street. 

604  Jayne   Street. 

Penn  and  Knox  Streets,  Gtn. 

1107  Chestnut  Street. 

41 15  Walnut  Street. 

Forty-second  and  Locust  Sts. 

141  South  Fourth  Street. 


Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

188 1. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Jan., 

1902. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Jan., 

1889. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Feb., 

1896. 

Dec, 

1881. 

May, 

1884. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1893- 

Dec, 

1895. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Oct., 

1897. 

Dec, 

1898. 

Dec, 

1884. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1892. 

April,  1901. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 
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Clark,  Edward  W., 
Clark,  Herbert  L., 
Clark,  Percy  H., 
Cleverly,    Henry    A., 
Cliff,  Prof.  George  H., 
Closson,  James  EL,  M.  D., 
Clothier,   Isaac  H.,  Jr., 
Clothier,  Walter, 
Coffin,   Edward   Winslow, 
Coffin,  G.  Winthrop, 
Colton,  J.  Milton, 
Colton,  Sabin  W.,  Jr., 
Converse,   Charles  A., 
Converse,  John  H., 
Conwell,  Rev.  Russell  H., 
Cook,  E.  Stoddard, 
Cook,  Gustavus  W.,.. 
Cook,  James  W., 
Cook,  Richard  Y., 
Cooke,  Jay, 
Corbin,  E.  A., 
Cornish,  Thomas  E., 
Cragin,   Charles   I., 
Crittenden,  J.  Parker, 
Crosman,  Prof.  Charles  S. 
Crowell,  Charles  B., 
Culver,  Martin  B., 
Cuming,  John  K., 
Curtin,  Dr.  Roland  G., 
Curtis,  C.  H.  K., 
Cuthbert,  Allen  Brooks, 


141  South  Fourth  Street. 

160    Bullitt    Building. 

710   Bullitt   Building. 

181 1    Park  Avenue. 

1507  North  Seventeenth  St. 

53    West    Chelten   Avenue. 

801   Market  Street. 

405  Arch   Street. 

Ashland,    N.   J. 

22  Letitia  Street. 

141  South  Fourth  Street. 

141  South  Fourth  Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 

2020  North  Broad  Street. 

809  N.  Twenty-fourth  Street. 

316   Chestnut   Street. 

2108  Walnut   Street. 

316   Chestnut   Street. 

122  South  Fourth  Street. 

428  Walnut   Street. 

Hotel    Walton. 

119  South  Fourth  Street. 

3638  Chestnut  Street. 

Haverford. 

673    Bourse    Building. 

1529  Locust  Street. 

1807  North  Broad  Street. 

22  South   Eighteenth   Street. 

425   Arch   Street. 

Edgewater  Park,  N.  J. 


Dana,  Prof.  Charles  Edmund,  2013  DeLancey  Place. 
Dana,  Stephen  W.,  D.  D.,  3925  Walnut   Street. 

Darby,  Edward  T.,  M.  D.,  Lansdowne. 

Darling,   Nathan,  11 19  Chestnut  Street. 


Dec, 

1881. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Feb., 

1891. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Jan., 

1891. 

Jan., 

1882. 

Jan., 

1887. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Mch. 

.  i893. 

Oct., 

1898. 

Nov. 

,  1901. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Oct., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1897. 
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Darlington,  Herbert  Seymour, 
Darlington,  Joseph  G., 
DeCoster,    Henry    Seymour, 
Delano,  Eugene, 
Denny,   George  Addison, 
Dexter,    E.    Milton, 
Dodge,  James  Mapes, 
Dorland,  Dr.  W.  A.  Newman, 
Dorrance,  G.  Morris, 
Duane,   Russell, 
Dwight,  Edmund  P., 
Dwight,  Marcus  B.,  M.  D., 

Earle,  Morris, 

Eckels,  Melvin  J.,  D.  D., 

Edmunds,  Hon.  George  F., 

Edson,  Alfred  H., 

Edwards,  Jno.  Judson,  D.D.S., 

Ellis,  Henry  C, 

Ellison,  William  Rodman, 

Elwell,   William   P., 

Ely,  Theodore  N., 

Este,  Charles, 

Evans,   Charles  T., 

Evans,  Shepley  W., 

Ewing,  D.  S., 

Fahnestock,  James  F.,  Jr., 
Farnum,  Edward  S.  W., 
Felton,  Edgar  C, 
Fisher,  Ellicott, 
Flagg,  Stanley  G.,  Jr., 
Fletcher,  George  A., 
French,   Harry   B., 
Frothingham,    Theodore, 
Fuller,  J.  C, 
Furber,  William  Copeland, 


1 126  Chestnut  Street. 
Haverford. 

420    South   Forty-fifth    Street. 

42  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

423  Lehigh  Avenue. 

1218  Spruce  Street. 

Clapier  Street,  Germantown. 

120  South  Seventeenth  Street. 

Broad    Street    Station. 

911  Pine  Street. 

407  Library   Street. 

3412   Baring   Street. 

918  Chestnut  Street. 

236  West  Logan  Square. 

1724   Spruce   Street. 

1836  North  Sixteenth  Street. 

3707  Powelton  Avenue. 

2319  Green  Street. 

24  South  Sixth  Street. 

2207  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 

Broad    Street    Station. 

41 1 1    Baltimore   Avenue. 

428  Walnut    Street. 
12  South  Broad  Street. 

1 127  Chestnut  Street. 

307   Walnut    Street. 

5933  Germantown  Avenue. 

Steelton. 

"Wakefield,"  Germantown. 

116  South  Twentieth  Street. 

1 129  Chestnut  Street. 

429  Arch  Street. 
518   Walnut    Street. 

P.  Grove  Furn.,  Cumbld.  Co. 
504  Phila.  Bank  Building. 


Dec, 

1899. 

Mch., 

1893. 

Nov, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Feb, 

1887. 

Jan, 

1902. 

Jan, 

1901. 

Nov, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1 901. 

Feb, 

1888. 

Nov, 

1901. 

Mch, 

i895. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Nov, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Mch, 

1893. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Nov, 

1890. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Jan, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Feb, 

1897. 

Nov, 

1898. 

Nov, 

1890. 

Jan, 

1902. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1898. 
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Gage,    Clinton, 
Garrison,    F.   Lynvvood, 
Gerry,   F.  R., 
Getchell,  F.  H.,  M.  D., 
Gillett,  Alfred  S., 
Gilmore,   Harry   Bassett, 
Godfrey,  Lincoln, 
Goodrich,  Henry  G., 
Goodwin,  Harold, 
Greenough,  Rev.  William, 

Hackett,  Horatio  B., 
Hagar,  Walter  F., 
Hale,    Henry    S., 
Hale,  J.  Warren, 
Hall,  Amos  H., 
Hancock,  Henry  J., 
Harding,  John  A., 
Hare,  Dr.  Hobart  Amory, 
Harrington,  Melvin  H., 
Haseltine,  Charles  F., 
Haughton,  Rev.  James, 
Hawley,  Benjamin  F.,  M.  D., 
Hebard,  Charles, 
Henry,  Bayard, 
Henry,  Charles  W., 
Hill,  George  H., 
Hinsdale,  Guy,  M.  D., 
Hodge,  Thomas  L., 
Hopkins,  Albert  Cole, 
Houghton,  Charles  W.,  M.  D. 
How,  W.  Storer,  D.  D.  S., 
Howard,  Francis  A., 
Howard,  Philip  E., 
Howard-Smith,  R.  S, 
Howe,  Arthur  W., 


Chelten  Avenue,  Oak  Lane. 
1019  Clinton   Street. 
1835   Market   Street. 
1432   Spruce   Street. 
631  Chestnut  Street. 
4604  Baltimore  Avenue. 
128  Chestnut  Street. 
428  Walnut   Street. 
Franklin    Building. 
1712  Franklin  Street. 

2506  Tulip  Street. 
5913  Greene  Street,  Gtn. 
48  North  Sixth  Street. 
48  North  Sixth  Street. 
140  Chestnut  Street. 
801  Real  Est.  Tr.  Building. 
4th  and  Linden,  Camden,  N.  J. 
222  South  Fifteenth  Street. 
70  West  Upsal  Street,  Gtn. 
1720  Chestnut  Street. 
Bryn    Mawr. 

417  North  Thirty-third  Street. 
Chestnut  Hill. 
701  Drexel  Building. 
Wissahickon    Heights. 
3601    Baring  Street. 
3943  Chestnut  Street. 
439  W.  Lehman  Street,  Gtn. 
Lock  Haven. 
,  1528  North  Seventh  Street. 
1815  Ontario  Street. 
416   Walnut    Street. 
1031    Walnut   Street. 
4838  Pulaski  Avenue. 
2032   DeLancey   Street. 


Feb., 

1897. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Mch., 

1885. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Jan., 

1889. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Jan., 

1889. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1890. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1898. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Feb, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Nov. 

,  1899. 

Jan, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1890. 

Jan, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Jan, 

1901. 

Nov. 

,  1901. 
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Howe,  Frank  P., 

Howe,  Herbert  M.,  M.  D., 

Howlett,  Charles  E., 

Hoyt,  Henry  M., 

Hoyt,  Rev.  Wayland,  D.  D. 

Hubbard,  Charles  D., 

Huey,  Arthur  B., 

Ingham,  William  H., 

Janes,  William  P., 
Johnson,   A.   B., 
Johnson,  Edward  Hine, 

Keene,   Albert   A., 
Kellogg,  Hosford  D, 
Kelly,  Albert  Frederick, 
Kelly,  William  D., 
Kenney,  H.  F., 
Kent,  Henry  T., 
Keyes,    D.    A., 
Kimball,  Fred.  J., 
Kinsey,  John  L., 
Kisterbock,  John, 
Kisterbock,   Josiah,   Jr., 

Ladd,  Westray, 
Lane,  Dr.  N.  F., 
Lee,   Edward   Clinton, 
Leonard,  Frederick  M., 
Lewis,   Francis  D., 
Lewis,   Henry   A., 
Lewis,  H.  M., 
Lewis,  Richard  A., 
Lillie,   Lewis, 
Lillie,  Lewis  Converse, 
Lillie,  Samuel  Morris, 
Litch,  Wilbur  F.,  D.  D.  S, 


251  South  Seventeenth  Street. 

1622  Locust  Street. 

106   W.   Johnson    Street. 

1516K.  St,  N.  W.,  Wash.,  D.  C.    Nov,  1901 

3604  Chestnut  Street. 

Wyncotte,   Pa. 

550  Drexel  Building. 

2134  Pine  Street. 

1021   Walnut  Street. 

500  North  Broad  Street. 
2037  Locust  Street. 

27  South  Water  Street. 
512  Arch  Street 
220   Pelham   Road,   Gtn. 
120  Cliveden  Ave,  Gtn. 
Ridley    Park. 
Clifton  Heights. 
522   Walnut   Street. 
660  Bullitt  Building. 
1622  Spruce  Street. 
2004  Market  Street. 
Continental   Hotel. 

133  South  Twelfth  Street. 

1620  Green  Street. 

Haverford. 

119  South  Fourth  Street. 

501  Drexel  Building. 
4019   Spring  Garden   Street. 
Wayne  Ave,  W.  of  School  L. 
902  Chestnut  Street. 
N.  W.  cor.  Broad  and  Arch  Sts. 
328  Chestnut  Street. 
328  Chestnut  Street. 
1507   Walnut   Street. 


Dec, 

1894. 

Dec, 

1881. 

June, 

1892. 

Nov, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Nov, 

190 1. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Mch, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1890. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Nov, 

1901. 

Nov, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Jan, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Dec, 

1894- 

Oct, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1898. 

Oct, 

1890. 

Feb, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Nov. 

1901. 
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Love  joy,  Arthur  B., 
Ludington,  Charles  H.,  Jr., 
Lyman,  William  R., 

McCollin,   Edw.  G., 
McDowell,  John  A., 
Mapes,  George  E., 
Marshall,  Geo.  Morley,  M.  D., 
Marston,  John, 

Martin,  Rev.  George  Edward, 
Mears,  Henry  D., 
Mears,  William  A., 
Merchant,   Clarke, 
Merrick,  Dvvight  V., 
Merrick,  Thomas  B., 
Mitchell,  Charles  L.,  M.  D., 
Mitchell,  Jno.  Nicholas,  M.  D., 
Miller,  James  C, 
Miller,  Prof.  Leslie  W, 
Miller,  Niles  M.,  M.  D„ 
Molten,  Robert  P., 
Monroe,  Josiah, 
Moody,  Carlton  M., 
Montelius,  William  Edward, 
Morgan,  Frank  E., 
Morse,  Edwin  F., 
Moulton,  Byron  P., 
Mumford,  Edgar  H., 
Mumford,  Joseph  P., 
Muzzey,  Frank  W., 

Nason,  Rev.  C.  P.  H., 
Nevin,  Rev.  Charles  W., 
Newhall,  Daniel  S., 
Newton,  Charles  C, 
North,  Ralph  H., 
Northrop,  H.  L.,  M.  D., 


3901  Chestnut  Street.  Aug.,  1892. 

Bryn  Mawr.  Nov.,  1901. 

1033  Chestnut  Street.  Dec,  1894. 

514  Walnut    Street.  Nov.,  1901. 

1727  Walnut  Street.  Mch.,  1895. 

1932  N.  Twenty-second  Street.    Dec,  1887. 

1819  Spruce  Street.  Dec,  1891. 

Merion   P.   O.  Dec,  1883. 

420  South  Fifteenth  Street.  Nov.,  1898. 

1640  N.  Fifty-second  Street.  Dec,  1899. 

701    Land   Title    Building.  Dec,  1899. 

1615  Walnut  Street.  Oct.,  1901. 

5373  Chew  Street,  Gtn.  Nov.,  1901. 

Mill  and  Chew  Streets,  Gtn.  Dec,  1881. 

1016  Cherry  Street.  Dec,  1901. 

1505  Spruce  Street.  Nov.,  1900. 

1 121  Chestnut  Street.  Jan.,  1890. 

320  South  Broad  Street.  Oct.,  1898. 

4108  Walnut  Street.  Dec,  1885. 

6803   Emlen   Street,   Gtn.  Dec,  1901. 

1 103  Girard  Building.  Dec,  1885. 

1909  Green  Street.  Dec,  1890. 

513  Drexel   Building.  Jan.,  1895. 

1629  Walnut  Street.  Dec,  1887. 

1613   Poplar  Street.  Dec,  1898. 

Rosemont.  Jan.,  1888. 

Eighteenth  and  Hamilton  Sts.  Nov.,  1901. 

313  Chestnut  Street.  Dec,  1881. 

1803  Chestnut  Street.  Dec,  1887. 

6123  Greene  Street,  Gtn.,  Jan.,  1890. 

307  South  Fortieth  Street.  Nov.,  1894. 

Broad  Street  Station.  Dec,  1887. 

2018  Mt.  Vernon  Street.  Dec,  1894. 

Boyer   Street,   Mt.   Airy.  Dec,  1891. 

1729  Arch  Street.  Nov.,  1901. 


Ober,   Thomas   K., 
Olmsted,  Hon.  M.  E., 

Packard,  Charles  S.  W., 
Patterson,  Wistar  Evans, 
Paulding,  Tattnall, 
Pendleton,  Frank  P., 
Penniman,  James  Hosmer, 
Penniman,  Josiah  H., 
Perkins,    Edward   L., 
Perkins,  Francis  M.,  M.  D., 
Perry,  O.  La  Forrest, 
Peirce,   Harold, 
Pile,  Rufus  Moody, 
Plumb,  Fayette  R., 
Plummer,  Everett  H., 
Plummer,   William  T., 
Poole,    Charles    P., 
Prime,  Frederick, 
Putnam,   Earl   B., 

Ramsdell,  J.  G., 
Randle,  George  Mather, 
Reeves,   Francis  B., 
Reynolds,  George  N., 
Rhodes,  James  M., 
Richards,   Charles  H.,  D.  D., 
Roberts,  Hiram  C, 
Rowland,  William  Lee, 
Runk,  Louis  B., 
Runk,  Marshall  Hill, 

Safford,  Thomas  S., 
Sanborn,  Edward  H., 
Sanger,  Edward  Grafton, 
Sargent,   Winthrop, 
Scott,  E.  Irvin, 


1617  North  Sixteenth  Street. 
Harrisburg. 

517   Chestnut   Street. 
Port   Kennedy. 
Third  and  Walnut  Streets. 
2005  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
4326  Sansom  Street. 
4326  Sansom  Street, 
no  South  Fourth  Street. 
1428  Pine  Street. 
114  North  Broad  Street. 
331  Walnut  Street. 
1610  Mt.  Vernon  Street. 
1822  Pine  Street 
512  Walnut  Street. 
1518   South   Broad   Street. 
249  North  Water  Street. 
1008   Spruce   Street. 
1926  Spruce  Street. 

1305  Walnut  Street. 

10  North  Front  Street. 

20  South  Front  Street. 

Lancaster. 

N.  E.  cor.  Third  and  Chestnut. 

2033  Green  Street. 

10th  Street,  Oak  Lane. 

4800  Chester  Avenue. 

20  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

20  South  Twenty-first  Street. 

Swarthmore. 

39  Fisher's  Lane,  Gtn. 

Glenwood  and  Park  Avenues. 

Haverford. 

27  North  Sixth  Street. 


Apl., 

1887. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Jan., 

1902. 

Oct., 

1897. 

Feb., 

1896. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Jan., 

1901. 

Jan., 

1901. 

Apl., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1894. 

Nov., 

1899. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Mch., 

1895. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Mch., 

1885. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1893. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1890. 

Nov. 

1899. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Nov. 

1896. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1895- 

Jan., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1895. 

3° 


ANNUAL    MEMBERS    OF    THE 


Scott,   Clarence  W., 
Seaver,  Joseph  H., 
Sellers,   Coleman,  Jr., 
Sellers,  Horace  Wells, 
Shackford,  Capt  J.  W., 
Shapley,  Rufus  E., 
Shattuck,   Frank   R., 
Shattuck,  George, 
Shaw,  Frederic, 
Sheldon,  Winthrop  Dudley, 
Shelton,    Frederick    H., 
Sherman,  Charles  P., 
Shippen,   Edward, 
Shortridge,   N.   Parker, 
Shumway,  A.  A., 
Silvester,  Learoyd, 
Skinner,  Frank  Bevin, 
Slocum,   Dr.  Harris   A., 
Smith,  Atwood, 
Smith,  Charles  Emory, 
Smith,  Col.  Jared  A., 
Smith,  Leonard  O., 
Smith,  Robert  Hobart, 
Smyth,  Calvin  M., 
Smyth,  Isaac  S.,  Jr., 
Snowden,  Col.  A.  Louden, 
Snowman,  Albert  E., 
Southwick,  James   L., 
Sparhawk,  Charles  W., 
Sparhawk,    John,    Jr., 
Spooner,  Alban, 
Sproat,  Harris  E., 
Steinmetz,  Joseph  Allison, 
Stetson,  David  S., 
Stillwell,   James   C, 
Stockwell,  Herbert  G., 


27  North  Sixth  Street. 

2045  Spruce  Street. 

1600  Hamilton  Street. 

3301   Baring  Street. 

2317  St.  Alban's  Place. 

2012  DeLancey  Street. 

800  Betz  Building. 

132  South  Fourth  Street. 

902  Chestnut  Street. 

Girard  College. 

112  North  Broad  Street. 

1001  Chestnut  Street. 

1207  Walnut  Street. 

Wynnewood    P.    O. 

311  Market  Street. 

1007  Real  Est.  Tr.  Building. 

401  Chestnut  Street. 

1900   Chestnut   Street 

237  South  Forty-second  St. 

700   Chestnut   Street. 

P.   O.   Box  430. 

Eighteenth  and  Green  Streets. 

1221  Locust  Street. 

P.  O.  Box  1563. 

1003   Market   Street. 

1812   Spruce  Street. 

707  Real  Estate  Trust  Bldg. 

2028  Chestnut  Street. 

219  South  Forty-first  Street. 

400  Chestnut    Street. 

5  Bank  Street. 

Westtown,  Chester  County. 

744  Drexel  Building. 

2323  DeLancey  Street. 

4018  Spruce  Street. 

3416  North  Nineteenth  St. 


Dec, 

1894. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

190 1. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1883. 

April, 

190 1. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

May, 

1887. 

April 

1901. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1884. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

190 1. 

Dec, 

1885. 

Feb., 

1897. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Jan., 

1895. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1883. 

June 

,  1891. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Jan., 

190 1. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Jan., 

1902. 

Nov. 

,  1901. 
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Stone,  Hon.  Charles  W., 
Strawbridge,  Justus  C, 
Swett,  George  W., 
Swinscoe,  Henry  K., 

Taber,   George  H.,  Jr., 
Taylor,  Horace  E., 
Tenney,  John, 
Terry,    Llenry   C, 
Thomas,  Augustus, 
Thomas,  Chas.  Hermon,  M.  D. 
Thompson,  A.  F., 
Thompson,  Benjamin, 
Tilden,  William  T., 
Tobey,  Frank  R., 
Towne,  Nathan  P., 
Treat,  Frederick  H., 
Tredick,  Edward, 
Trumbull,  H.  Clay,  D.  D., 
Trumbull,  Charles  G., 
Tupper,  Kerr  Boyce,  D.  D., 
Turner,  Charles  P.,  M.  D., 
Tyler,  Sidney  F., 

Upham,  Frank  H., 

Valle,    Paul    B., 
Van  Lennep,  Dr.  W.  B., 
Van  Rensselaer,   A., 
Vanuxem,  Louis  C, 

Wadsworth,  Edward  D., 
Ward,  E.  Tillson,  M.  D., 
Warren,    E.    Burgess, 
Warren,  Gen.  Lucius  H., 
Warren,    T.  H., 
Waters,    Daniel    A., 
Wayland,  Francis  L., 


Warren. 

801  Market  Street. 

Hotel  Walton. 

c/o   Harrison   Bros.  &   Co. 

4134  Girard  Avenue. 

306   Walnut    Street. 

212  South  Third  Street. 

1328  Chestnut  Street. 

2029  DeLancey  Place. 

3634  Chestnut  Street. 

712  Chestnut  Street. 

Galena,    Kan. 

254  North  Front  Street. 

3942  Spruce  Street. 

Eleventh  and  Pine  Streets. 

Wayne. 

606  Arch  Street. 

4103  Walnut  Street. 

1031  Walnut  Street. 

202  South  Thirty-ninth  Street. 

1506  Walnut  Street. 

Fourth  Street  Nat'l  Bank. 

4910  Walton  Avenue. 

Haverford. 
1421   Spruce  Street. 
Eighteenth  and  Walnut   Sts. 
Chestnut  Hill. 

133  South  Twelfth  Street. 
843  South  Third  Street. 
2013  Spruce  Street. 
419  Walnut  Street. 
421  Chestnut  Street. 
3101  Chestnut  Street. 
514   Franklin   Building. 


Dec, 

1887. 

Nov., 

1896. 

Jan., 

1898. 

April 

1901. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Jan., 

1888. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1886. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Nov., 

1892. 

Dec, 

1891. 

Nov., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Nov., 

1899. 

Jan., 

1890. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Jan., 

1898. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Oct., 

1897. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Mch. 

1895. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1895. 

Dec, 

1892. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1882. 

Dec, 

1899. 
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Weaver,    Clement, 
Weeks,    S.    Merrill,    D.  D.  S., 
Weitzel,  E.  Boyd, 
Wells,  Calvin, 
Wharton,  Joseph, 
Whitaker,  Bishop  O.  W., 
White,  H.  Arthur, 
White,   Stephen  W., 
Whitcomb,  Charles  M., 
Whittier,  John  W., 
Willard,  Dr.  DeForest, 
Williams,   Parker   S., 
Wilson,    Dr.    W.    P., 
Wing,  Asa  S., 
Winsor,  James  D., 
Winsor,  William  D., 
Wood,  George, 
Wood,  Grahame, 
Wood,  Stuart, 
Woodman,  George  B., 
Woodward,   Dr.   George, 
Worcester,  William  L.,  Rev., 


1 130   Chestnut   Street. 
1829  Chestnut  Street. 
403  West  Chelten  Avenue. 
Allegheny   City. 
P.  O.  Box  1332. 

4027  Walnut  Street. 
428  Bourse  Building. 
Broad  Street  Station. 
1023  Filbert  Street. 

1836  North  Twelfth  Street. 

1818  Chestnut  Street. 

Wynnewood. 

233   South  Fourth   Street. 

4028  Chestnut  Street. 

338  South  Delaware  Ave. 
338  South  Delaware  Ave. 
626  Chestnut  Street. 
626  Chestnut  Street. 
400  Chestnut  Street. 
1231  Market  Street. 
708  North  American  Bldg. 
4301    Spruce  Street. 


Zantzinger,  Clarence  Clark,         Forty-second  and  Locust  Sts.     Nov.,  1901 


Dec, 

1889. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Nov., 

1892. 

Dec, 

1900. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Dec, 

1887. 

Dec, 

1894- 

Nov., 

1901. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1901. 

Dec, 

1888. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1881. 

Dec, 

1893. 

Dec, 

1897. 

Dec, 

1896. 

Dec, 

1883. 

Dec, 

1899. 

Nov. 

1901. 

Nov. 

1901. 

OBITUARY 


William  Eliot  Barrows  died  July  30th.  He  was  born 
in  Hudson,  Ohio,  in  1842,  his  father  being  Rev.  Elijah  Porter 
Barrows,  descended  from  John  Barrows,  who  settled  in  Ply- 
mouth, Mass.,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Andover,  Mass.,  and  entered  the  army.  He  was  trained 
in  mechanical  engineering  at  Lowell,  Mass.,  and  was  con- 
nected with  several  large  industrial  enterprises  in  New  Eng- 
land and  the  West.  He  was  appointed  a  Commissioner  to 
South  America  in  the  interest  of  the  New  Orleans  Exposition, 
and  was  an  aide-de-camp  on  the  staff  of  Governor  Bigelow,  of 
Connecticut.  Pie  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1888,  and  has  held 
high  positions  ever  since.  He  married,  in  1869,  Emma  Holden 
Shattuck,  of  Lowell,  Mass. 

Colonel  Barrows  was  a  member  of  the  Art,  Manufacturers', 
and  LTniversity  Clubs,  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  Geo- 
logical Society,  Contemporary  Club,  American  Society  of  Me- 
chanical Engineers,  and  other  organizations.  He  joined  the 
New  England  Society  in  1896. 

Arthur  Colburn  died  July  18th.  He  was  born  in  Derby, 
Conn.  His  father  was  Sylvester  Colburn,  and  his  mother,  Eliza- 
beth Hull,  a  granddaughter  of  Commodore  Hull,  of  Revolu- 
tionary War  fame. 

Mr.  Colburn  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1857,  engaging  in  the 
spice  and  tea  business,  which  he  continued  up  to  the  time  of 
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his  death,  being  President  of  The  A.  Colburn  Company,  own- 
ing the  largest  spice  mills  in  the   United  States. 

Mr.  Colburn  was  an  enthusiastic  yachtsman,  and  met  his 
death  while  cruising  with  his  two  daughters  on  his  yacht  around 
Long  Island  Sound.     His  wife  and  one  daughter  survive  him. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Manufacturers' 
Club,  Corinthian  Yacht  Club,  and  other  societies.  He  joined 
the   New   England   Society   in    1892. 

Henry  Corbit  Davis  died  January  29th.  He  was  born 
in  Philadelphia  in  1839.  His  parents  were  members  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends,  his  father  coming  from  Bucks  County,  Penn- 
sylvania. His  mother,  Maria  Mott,  was  the  daughter  of  Lu- 
cretia  Coffin  and  James  Mott,  whose  ancestors  located  at 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  in  1665,  near  where  the  old  home, 
built  in  1715,  still  forms  a  part  of  the  present  building,  and  is 
in  possession  of  a  member  of  the  family.  Lucretia  Coffin  was 
descended  from  Tristram  Coffin,  who  settled  in  Nantucket  in 
1642. 

Mr.  Davis  first  went  into  the  wool  business,  retired,  and 
made  his  home  in  Europe  and  New  York,  and  then  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  engaging  in  copper  mining  and  electrical  busi- 
ness. He  was  a  member  of  many  clubs,  being  a  Director  of 
the  Union  League.  He  was  a  Trustee  of  the  Tuskegee  Insti- 
tute, and  identified,  through  other  channels  as  well,  with  the 
education  of  the  negro.  He  carried  the  tradition  of  his  an- 
cestry, and  received  early  training  under  his  grandmother, 
Lucretia  Mott,  a  staunch  friend  of  the  negro  race.  A  widow, 
son,  and  two  daughters  survive  him.  He  joined  the  New  Eng- 
land Society  in  1898. 
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Dalton  Dorr  died  February  26th.  He  was  born  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1846,  and  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  Rev.  Benja- 
min Dorr,  D.  D.  (for  many  years  the  rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Philadelphia,  and  the  successor  of  Bishop  William  White  in 
that  office),  and  Esther  K.  Odin,  his  wife. 

On  his  paternal  side  his  ancestors  were  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  Pemaquod,  and  the  founders  of  Roxbury,  Mass., 
while  on  his  maternal  side  he  was  a  lineal  descendant  of  Chief 
Justice  Lynde,  of  the  Massachusetts  Bar  Colony.  He  was  a 
descendant  of  the  Rev.  Increase  Mather,  and  of  the  Rev.  John 
Eliot,  "the  Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  as  well  as  of  the  Rev.  Nehe- 
miah  Walter  and  his  son,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Walter,  and  grand- 
son, the  Rev.  William  Walter,  D.  D.,  the  latter  rector  of  Trinity 
Church,  Boston,  1767,  and  of  Christ  Church,  Boston,  1792. 

Mr.  Dorr  was  educated  at  St.  Paul's  School,  Concord, 
N.  H.,  and  at  the  Troy  Polytechnic  Institute.  After  extensive 
travels  abroad  and  in  this  country,  including  a  voyage  to  Green- 
land with  the  explorer,  Dr.  Hayes,  Mr.  Dorr  was  admitted  to 
the  Bar  of  Philadelphia.  He  never  practiced  his  profession, 
however,  preferring  a  life  more  devoted  to  letters  and  art.  Mr. 
Dorr  was  connected  with  the  editorial  staff  of  The  Evening 
Telegraph  prior  to  1879,  when  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  Industrial  Art  and  Curator 
of  the  Museum  in  Memorial  Hall,  holding  these  offices  until 
his  death. 

Mr.  Dorr  married,  in  1888,  Emma,  daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel 
K.  Ashton,  of  Philadelphia,  who  died  in  1895.  Two  sons  and 
a  daughter  survive  him.     Mr.  Dorr  joined  the  Society  in  1883. 

Thomas  Seymour  Scott  died  January  1st.  He  was  born 
at  North  Greenfield,  N.  Y.,  in  1839.     He  was  descended  from 
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Capt.  John  Carter  and  Lieut.-Col.  William  Scott  (1730-1743), 
who  settled  at  Canaan  Point,  Conn.  Five  generations  of  the 
Seymours  have  lived  near  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Mr.  Scott  was  educated  in  Rochester,  and  went  in  the  law 
business  in  New  York  until  1865,  when  he  removed  to  Phila- 
delphia, engaging  in  the  paper  commission  business  until  1889. 
For  more  than  ten  years  since  he  had  been  the  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  and  a  Director  of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Company. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania,  was  Deacon  and  Trustee  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  for  many  years  after  1872,  and  joined  the  New 
England  Society  in  1894. 

Walter  B.  Stephenson  died  March  nth.  He  was  born 
in  West  Newton,  Mass.,  in  1857,  being  the  son  of  George  A. 
and  Emma  T.  Stephenson,  He  lived  in  Boston  until  1880,  when 
he  came  to  Philadelphia  and  engaged  in  the  yarn  business  until 
1898,  and  then  in  the  banking  business.  He  joined  the  Society 
in  1891. 

E.  O.  Thompson  died  March  21st.  He  was  born  in  Bridge- 
ton,  N.  J.,  in  1831.  He  was  a  paternal  descendant  of  John 
Thompson,  who  landed  with  the  third  embarkation  at  Dor- 
chester, Mass.  His  mother's  father  was  Rev.  Ethan  Osborn, 
a  soldier  of  the  American  Revolution. 

Mr.  Thompson  was  engaged  in  the  tailoring  business  in 
Philadelphia  from  1857  until  1897,  when  he  retired  and  traveled 
two  years,  returning  to  reside  quietly  at  Montclair,  N.  J. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Union  League,  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts,  Pennsylvania  Bible 
Society,  American  Sunday  School  Union,  and  several  secret 
societies.     He  joined  the  New  England  Society  in   1892. 


IN    MEMORIAM 


Name.  Admitted 

Allyn,  Isaac  W.,  Nov.,  1894 

Andres,    Hiram,  Dec,  1895 

Atwood,  J.  Ward,  Dec,  1881 

Barrows,  William  Eliot,  Nov.,  1896, 

Bartol,   B.   H.,  Dec,  1881 

Bement,  William  B.,  Dec,  1887 

Bentley,    Henry,  Dec,  1891 

Biddle,  A.  Sydney,  Jan.,  1890 

Bowles,  P.  P.,  Dec,  1885 

Bradford,  Samuel,  Dec,  1881 

Bradley,  J.  W.,  Dec,  1881 

Breed,  William  P.,  D.  D.,          Dec,  1883 

Brown,   Samuel   C,  Dec,  1887 

Caldwell,  Frederick  L.,  Dec,  1881 

Caldwell,  Seth,  Jr.,  Dec,  1881 

Caldwell,  Stephen  A.,  Dec,  1881 

Claghorn,  James  L.,  Dec,  1881 

Clapp,  E.  Herbert,  Jan.,  1889 

Coffin,  Lemuel,  Dec,  1881 

Colburn,  Arthur,  Dec,  1892 

Collins,  J.  C,  Dec,  1881 

Dadmun,  George  A.,  Dec,  1881 

Darrah,  John  C,  Dec,  1881 

Davis,  Henry,  Dec,  1882 

Davis,  Henry  Corbit,  Nov.,  1898 

Dorr,  Dalton,  Nov.,  1883 


Died. 

Feb., 

1896. 

May, 

1898. 

Feb., 

1888. 

July, 

1901. 

Feb., 

1888. 

Oct., 

1897. 

Sept., 

1895. 

Apl., 

1891. 

Mch., 

1899. 

Aug., 

1885. 



1883. 

Feb., 

1889. 

Oct., 

1891. 

Jan., 

1885. 

June, 

1900. 

Aug., 

1890. 

Aug., 

1884. 

Nov., 

1895. 

Jan., 

1895- 

July, 

1901. 

Sept., 

1900. 

Oct., 

1888. 

Jan., 

1887. 

June 

1889. 

Jan., 

1901. 

Feb., 

1901. 
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Name. 
Elwell,   Joseph   S, 
Elwyn,  Alfred  L., 
Emery,  Titus  S., 


Admitted. 
Dec,  1881. 
Dec.,  1881. 
Dec.,    1888. 


Died. 
Mch.,  1892. 
Mch.,  1884. 
Apl.,    1894. 


Felton,    Samuel    M., 


Jan.,  1882. 


Jan.,  1! 


Galvin,  T.  P., 

Dec, 

1883. 

Gile,  Gen.  George  W., 

Apl, 

1887. 

Goodell,  A.  W, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Goodwin,  D.  R.,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Dec, 

1 881. 

Goodwin,  H.  Stanley, 

Dec, 

1887. 

Hacker,  William, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Haddock,  Daniel,  Jr., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Haddock,   Stanley   B, 

Dec, 

1886. 

Harrington,  Edwin, 

Dec, 

1887. 

Hazeltine,  Ward  B, 

Dec, 

1881. 

Haven,  Charles  E., 

Dec, 

1883. 

Higbee,  Dr.  E.  K, 

Mch, 

1884. 

Hinckley,  Isaac, 

Dec, 

1883. 

Hine,  Elmore  C.,  M.  D., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Holman,  Andrew  J., 

Dec, 

1889. 

Holman,  William  A., 

Nov, 

1896. 

Hovey,  Franklin  S., 

Dec, 

1883. 

Ide,  Charles  K., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Jackson,  Charles  M., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Kimball,  Frederick  S., 

Dec, 

1 881. 

Kingsbury,   C.  A.,  M.  D., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Kingsley,  E.  F., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Kingsley,  J.  E., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Kingsley,  William  T., 

Dec, 

1881. 

Apl,  1892. 

Feb,  1896. 

Apl,  1900. 

Mch,  1890. 

Dec,  1892. 

Mch,  1898. 

Jan,  1890. 

Jan,  1900. 

Sept,  1891. 

Mch,  1886. 

Sept,  1890. 

Dec,  1889. 

Mch,  1888. 

Mch,  1895. 

Oct,  1891. 

Dec,  1897. 

July,  1896. 

Apl,  1885. 

Oct,  1888. 

Feb,  1894. 

Oct,  1891. 
Sept,  1899. 

June,  1890. 
June,  1893. 
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Name. 
Lamson,  A.  D., 
Lewis,   Henry, 
Lockwood,  E.  Dunbar, 

Marcus,   W.   N., 
Moody,  William  F., 
Morrell,  Daniel  J., 
Murphy,  Francis  W., 

Orne,  Edward  B., 
Osborne,   Edwin, 

Patten,    William, 
Peabody,  George  F., 
Perkins,  Henry, 
Pitkin,  H.  W„ 
Pulsifer,  Sidney, 

Ranney,  Charles  H., 
Rathbun,  Robert  P., 
Reed,  Charles  D., 
Robinson,  Frank  W., 
Rollins,  Edward  A., 
Russell,  Winfield  S., 


Admitted 

Dec,  1885 

Dec,  1881 

Dec,  1881 

Dec,  1887 

Dec,  1890 

Dec,  i£ 

Dec,  1885 

Jan.,  1882 

Dec,  1899 

June,  1892 

Dec,  1881 

Dec,  1888 

Dec,  1881 

Dec,  1882 

Dec,  1893 
Mch.,  1893 

Dec,  1881 

Apl.,  1887, 

Dec,  1881 

Dec,  1881 


Died. 

Nov.,  1892. 

Oct.,  1886. 

Dec,  1891. 

June,  1896. 

Jan.,  1899. 

Aug.,  1885. 

Sept.,  1894. 

Aug.,  1884. 


July,  1892. 

Mch.,  1885. 

Dec,  1889. 

Nov.,  1889. 

Mch.,  1884. 

Feb.,  1897. 
Feb.,  1899. 
Mch.,  1889. 
Apl.,  1891. 
Sept.,  1885. 
Sept.,  1884. 


Scollay,  John, 
Scott,  T.  Seymour, 
Scranton,  Edward  S., 
Shapleigh,  E.  B.,  M.  D., 
Smith,  Edward  Clarence, 
Smith,  Frank  Percy, 
Smith,  Louis  Herbert, 
Smith,  Winthrop   B., 
Sparhawk,  John, 
Stacey,  M.  P., 


Apl.,  1888 

Nov.,  1899 

Dec,  1886 

Dec,  1881 

Dec,  1883 

Dec,  1892 

Dec,  1896 

Dec,  1881 

Dec,  1883 

Dec,  1881 


June,  1890. 

Jan.,  1901. 

Dec,  1897. 

Dec,  1892. 

Nov.,  1889. 

Sept.,  1894. 

1901. 

Dec,  1885. 

May,  1889. 

May,  1888. 


4o 


IN    MEMORIAM. 


Name.  Admitted. 

Stevens,  Rt.  Rev.  Wm.  Bacon,     Dec,  1881 

Stephenson,  Walter  B.,  Jan.,  1891 

Straw,  Harry  C,  Dec.,  1882 

Sumner,    Alfred   W.,  Nov.,  1890, 

Swan,   Baxter   C,  Dec,  1882 

Terry,  Arthur  L,  Dec,  1891 

Thomas,  A.  R.,  M.  D.,  Jan.,  1894 

Thomas,  Rufus  R.,  Dec,  1885 

Thompson,  Albert  K.,  Dec,  1888 

Thompson,  E.  O,  Dec,  1892 

Tilden,  Walter  H,  Dec,  1881 

Tower,  Charlemagne,  Dec,  1884 

Tredick,  Charles,  Dec,  1883 

Tucker,    Roswell    D.,  Dec,  1882 

Tyler,  George  F.,  Dec,  1881 

Wattles,  John  D.,  Dec,  1881 

Wayland,  Rev.  H.  L.,  Dec,  1882 

Wentworth,  J.  Langdon,  Dec,  1882, 

Wetherill,  John  Price,  Dec,  i£ 

Williams,  Dr.  Edward  H.,  Dec,  i£ 

Williams,  Hon.  Henry  W.,  June,  1892 

Windsor,  Henry,  Dec,  1881 

Wood,  George  A.,  Dec,  1881 

Woods,  Rev.  Byron  A.,  Dec,  1895 


Dikd. 
June,  1887. 
Mch.,  1901. 
Nov.,  1887. 
Jan.,  1898. 
Nov.,  1892. 

Oct.,  1898. 
Oct.,  1895. 
Sept.,  1896. 
Jan.,  1894. 
Mch.,  1901. 
Mch.,  1899. 
July,  1889. 
July,  1895. 
June,  1883. 
Sept.,  1896. 

Mch.,  1893. 
Nov.,  1898. 
May,  1897. 
Sept.,  1888. 
Dec,  1899. 
Jan.,  1899. 
Oct.,  1889. 
Mch,  1882. 
Sept.,  1897. 
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